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WAR NEVER LEAVES WHERE IT FOUND A NATION 
Burke. 


A PRODIGIOUS spate of Acts of Parliament has overwhelmed 
the country as the result of Socialist activity. There are 
, seventy statutes and an uncounted number of 
A aia $ “administrative decisions.” Up to now there 
has been no adequate criticism of them and 
the only check on the greater absurdities has been provided 
by the House of Lords, which has prevented some of the 
grosser errors from being put into Acts. Notably this was the 
case with Mr. Shinwell’s mischievous Coal Act which the 
Lords made workable. All the legislation has had the same 
tendency, i.e. to give power to Ministers and to take it away 
from Parliament. This will lead to trouble when the Acts 
are put into effect, unless the English have thrown up the 
sponge and are ready to allow the encroachments of the new 
autocracy to develop. Ministers have now flooded the 
country with Acts of Parliament needing fresh armies of 
officials to implement them, Acts which will damage our 
Governmental machinery in many ways besides greatly 
adding to our burdens. But, besides this great Parliamentary 
activity, they have had to administer the country, and here 
they have egregiously failed. There does not appear to be 
one administrator in the Socialist team. Neither Sir Stafford 
Cripps, with his work parties at home and his pas de trots in 
India ; nor Mr. Bevin, with his no policy in Europe, Palestine 
and the East; nor the Minister of War, who allows his Labour 
colleague to say who is to stay in the Army and who is to 
leave, nor Mr. Alexander, who has apparently dropped the 
Navy to understudy for India or for Foreign Affairs. None of 
these men have shown any administrative gifts. Nor has 
Mr. Bevan, though he has had a Parliamentary success, been 
able to build houses or govern his department, and Mr. Dalton 
has that sort of personality that precludes good working with 
the Civil Service. 


A YEAR of office, a year of the delicious but indigestible 
gluttony of power, has told upon certain Ministers. Mr. 
VOL. CXXVII. eI 
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i Bevin’s health has been seriously affected 
a and and Sir Stafford Cripps is ill. These Ministers 
have ranged over the world. Mr. Bevin in 
deference to the modern fashion which sends Secretaries of 
State for Foreign Affairs clattering about to conferences, the 
latter in his self-appointed réle of the destruction of the British 
Raj in India. We saw the effects of his recent visit to India 
in the bitter and bloody Hindu-Moslem riots‘in Calcutta, 
This India trip, besides knocking out Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who has had to go to Switzerland to recover, has pretty well 
finished Lord Pethick Lawrence. Only Mr. A. V. Alexander 
seems to have survived it. He is a man over whom experience 
passes without leaving a trace, and, whether he is cutting the 
Navy to the bone, and condemning thousands of British 
seamen to death, as in the MacDonald Government, or spend- 
ing hundreds of millions on ships and unveiling monuments to 
the slaughtered heroes, as in the Churchill Government, he 
has a cheerful irresponsibility which saves his own strength 
—whatever may happen to his country. He is being groomed 
for the Foreign Secretaryship and is in Paris, “to help” Mr. 
Bevin. Mr. Morrison is not reported sick, and all we know of 
him is that he is in Ireland—Southern Ireland—and, vide the 
Daily Telegraph, with a Metropolitan police car to drive him 
about. He has anyhow removed himself and his wife from 
the ineptitudes of a country under socialist administration. 
It is interesting to note that Ministers do not select Allied 
countries for their holiday jaunts; they seem to prefer the 
countries which have not fought nor suffered the war. 


THE Government in their first frenzy of taking office announced 
their intention of nationalising the iron and steel industries 

as well as the coal industry. The latter threat 
ee has been carried out. It has had none of the 

effect on miners which the sanguine Socialists 
promised. Miners are more reluctant to get coal than before, 
coal is therefore more expensive ; it looks as though one of 
our chief sources of wealth were going to be lost. The iron and 
steel companies began to feel the effects of coal nationalisation 
before they heard their own fate. Here, to take one company, 
is what Mr. Lever, the cautious and capable chairman of 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins, has to say about the effect of 


nationalising coal upon the great iron and steel company which 
he directs :— 


‘Parliament has decided to nationalise the coal industry, but no 
order has been made fixing the ‘ primary vesting date.’ This means 
that we shall lose all our colliery undertakings and receive in return 
an amount of compensation which is, as yet, undetermined. Th 
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cost of coal is of fundamental importance to the iron and steel maker, and I 
wish I could believe that nationalisation would eventually bring 
down the price of coal and coal products.” [Our italics.] 


Speaking of the project for nationalising the iron and steel 
industry, Mr. Lever said that he believed that this “ would 
lead to a decrease in efficiency and to an increase in costs.” 
He spoke before the Government had announced its plan. 
But it was already known that the workers represented in the 
Iron and Steel Workers Union were not at all anxious to see 
this nationalising project carried through. It has dawned" on 
the trades unions that when the Government is the employer 
strikes will no longer be easy to stage, they will be stigmatised 
as “rebellion.”” The delay in announcing the Government’s 
plans come from this and also from the very clear case made 
out by the iron and steel companies for leaving them alone to 
carry out their own reconstruction. A sigh of relief went up 
from operatives and shareholders alike when it was rumoured 
that Sir James Lithgow was prepared to join the Coal Board, 
He is known to be a man who will never let down his own side 
because of specious and unsound arguments. 

The Ministry of Supply have now issued a statement 
saying that the Steel Control Board—the names are not yet 
given—will not advise on nationalisation. On this under- 
standing, the Iron and Steel Federation have agreed to work 
with them. It has its own plan for putting the Iron and steel 
industry on its feet. We much hope-that the wiser counsels 
of the men who understand the industry will prevail. 


THE Indian scene darkens. Civil war, inevitable as we 
weaken our hold on India, has been threatened by the Moslems, 

" who promise “ direct action ’’ against the hated 
—. and despised Hindus. The outbreak started in 

sitio Calcutta last month when the Moslems of 
Bengal attacked that mainly Hindu town. The death roll 
amounted to some 2,000 killed and many more injured. The 
dead and dying filled the streets, the hospitals are crammed. 
More than a million pounds’ worth of damage was done. 
British troops did what they could. The Indian police obeyed 
orders—how long will they continue to do so ? 

It is not many months since the fatuous Cripps’ Mission 
left India, apparently quite satisfied with the chaos they left 
behind. Since then the usual ding-dong has continued, 
terminating in the Moslem refusal to join in the “ interim ”’ 
Government with the Hindus. We have to remember that 
they feel about them—and for the same reason—as the 
Hebrew prophets felt about the priests of Baal. On their 
tefusal the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, entrusted the formation of 
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the interim Government to Congress, thus putting Gandhi’s 
party in the saddle. This party, once in power, cannot be 
dislodged. They will be irremovable save by force. Further, 
it will brook no interference by the Imperial Government, 
claiming, as it will, sovereignty. In these circumstances we 
have a right to be told our own Government’s intentions, now 
that their policy of “ getting the Indians together ’’ has 
broken down. Do they intend to use the British Army to 
impose Congress rule on the Moslems of India? If, not, 
what ? 

This is not an academic question, for the Premiers of 
Bengal and Scinde have declared that directly the Interim 
Congress Government is formed their two provinces will 
declare their Independence. And correspondents are reporting 
criticism of the Governor of Bengal—Sir Frederick Burrows 
—for not suppressing the disorder with British troops. The 
Governor, Mr. Attlee’s nominee, is quite without Eastern or 
administrative experience, although he is a man of courage, 
In the meantime all the news from Calcutta is of appalling 
desolation, death and disease. 


THE Paris Conference opened on June 29. It met to consider 


the terms of the minor Peace Treaties which had already been 
discussed by the four Powers. The major ones, 
those of peace between Germany, Europe and 
America and of Japan with the British Empire 
and the U.S.A. are not on the agenda. All that Press and 
radio advertisement could do to publicise this gathering was 
done. Newspapers sent armies of reporters, correspondents, 
photographers. Ex-diplomats were added to give colour to 
B.B.C. news. Never was a greater effort made to impress the 
importance of a gathering on men’s minds. The “new 
diplomacy ’’ was to show the world what it could do and the 
discouraged internationalists revived at the thought. It was 
all no good. And Mr. Punch’s celebrated advice to war 
correspondents to “‘ come back home, I know you are all at 
Margate ”’ might well be addressed to the crowds of diplomats, 
politicians, observers and others who fill every hotel in Paris. 
As no good can come of this—or indeed—any other such 
gathering, the newspaper correspondents and others would 
certainly be better employed at the seaside. The “ new 
diplomacy ”’ is seen to be a most mischievous machine for 
making quarrels between countries which might otherwise 
settle their relations amicably. Nearly a whole fortnight was 
spent over procedure, and here a deadlock occurred between 
Russia, her satellites and the democratic countries. This 1s 
inevitable in any public debate between an Iron Despotism 
and nations which have a say in their own affairs. It is worth 
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while to look at this Russian matter and to consider how best 
to deal with that country. For, after all, Russia is there, we 
have to recognise her strength, and we have, somehow or 
another, to accommodate ourselves to a world where this 
great country dominates a large part of that world’s surface. 
We are not going to change the Russians ; what we have to 
do is to see that they do not change us and compel us to alter 
our own free institutions into something like their own. 


LOOKING on at the Conference as a whole and from a distance— 
as through the wrong end of a telescoBPe—it would appear to 
: have been so far the scene of a series of acute 

} saa squabbles. The heat engendered was as great 
as that between the big-endians and the little- 

endians in Lilliput, and the heat often centred round some 
Russian veto or volte face. Why is this? Why has Russia 
gone into opposition ? It is certainly the fact that after the 
war, when the U.S.A. and England evolved UNO and went 
back to their old theory of Genevan politics, Russia set her 
representatives to contradict and confront the international 
gathering which now constitutes UNO with every sort of 
difficulty. When it is not one thing it is another. When Mr. 
Molotoff agrees to a plan on Monday he comes back on 
Tuesday to say that he now disagrees with it and wants it 
altered. No arrangements the Russians make stand, nothing 
is settled that is not liable to be at once unsettled. And the 
whole of their campaign against UNO is accompanied by the 
most offensive attacks in the Russian official press (there is 
no unofficial press) against British and American policy and 
their public men. Why do the Russians behave like this ? 
Are they trying to pick a quarrel or what? We do not 
believe that they are, we do not believe that a world war 
would suit them any better than it would suit us. Their 
country suffered a devastation in the last war which exceeds 
anything ever before seen. Then why do the Russians play 
this game of destruction at all and every international gather- 
ing? We believe that it is because they do not believe in 
UNO nor in these open conferences, nor do they see any 
value in the hot air which is expended in these meetings. 
Being Oriental they do not say this, they do not point out 
that the systems England and America are reviving broke 
down after 1933 and led to the 1939 war. They do not expose 
it in so many words, but they devote themselves to making 
all attempts at re-creating the League of Nations unworkable. 
And who shall say that they are wrong in showing how this 
form of internationalism, with the pretence that the vote of 
Guatemala or Abyssinia is equal to the vote of France, cannot 
work ? We believe thai whether they mean ill or well to this 
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country the representatives of Russia are performing a great 
service to humanity in refusing to give their support to this 
appalling and disastrous nonsense, and that the British, who 
suffered a second world war because their public men wholly 
misunderstood the lesson of the first world war, should quarrel 
with the Russians, who are exposing the folly of Genevan 
politics—whether they are practised at Missouri or Paris—is 
veritably unthinkable. 


THE Russians, in short, would seem to be using indirect 
action, as their natureeand habit is. By this means they are 

showing us that the only way to international 
Ol Wess understanding between countries that are 

fundamentally different is by a totally different 
system to that at present used. In old days peace was kept 
by trained men accustomed to get on with all sorts of people, 
negotiations were held in private at which the nations did not 
see the differences, the scuffles, the rudenesses, the scores or 
the retreats of their own representatives. Meetings where no 
passions were publicly roused or commented on, where no bad 
blood was fomented between countries whose ambassadors were 


talking. The modern way of sending politicians to shout at 


each other in public will have to stop if we are not to have 
the most universal ill-will engendered. Diplomacy, the per- 
suading of foreign nations to work together and to endure 
each other, is a long and tedious business. It used to take 
months for two nations, whose statesmen genuinely desired 
an understanding, to make an agreement. What folly is it 
in this generation that expects peace and concord to be 
produced by a bunch of politicians scoring off each other in 
public? Further, the fundamental difference of systems 
between Russia and the democracies is also to blame for the 
acerbity of these modern meetings. The Russians are per- 
fectly aware that they are ruled by a tyranny compared with 
which Czarism was mild. They like it—or most of them do— 
they would not, they say, change it. But they know that it is 
different and they are not perfectly sure that it is superior to 
the system which prevails in England, France, America. 
They are so well aware of the difference between their country 
and Western Europe that they do not like their nationals to 
meet ours for fear that the merits of the two systems should 
be freely discussed. Russians are trying a Socialist system 
the like of which has not before been seen and which can only 


exist because modern governments have vast means of . 


repression. They are conscious of the fact that a number of 
their own people do not like it and that it is only maintained 
by the police. They know that the democratic nations regard 
their system with distrust and that their political influence 
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in Western Europe is lessening. But they are, nevertheless, 
very strong, and they are determined to hold on to every 
national advantage. They see a threat to their strength in 
UNO. They resist it with energy. 


Tuis being the probable explanation of Russia’s present 
attitude, it would appear to be useless to go on quarrelling 
4 with her about vetos and the like. We shall 
a get nowhere by this means. What we have to 
= — do is to get together with France and the Low 
Countries, to strengthen our ties with them by 
every means, including trade agreements; to make such 
arrangements as are possible with the Balkan countries, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy and to carry on as 
best we can. The present method leads nowhere and is 
exhausting and useless. Our main concern should be to 
consolidate our own position and that of our Empire; to 
anchor ourselves to our Western European allies, and 
to keep on good terms with the rest of the world as far 
as our own steady character, backed by good diplomacy, 
should ensure. Once we stop running about after “ World 
Peace ’’ we shall find peace in the world much less difficult 
to come by. It is partly because the Russians regard our 
policy as vague and unreliable that they are so difficult, 
Partly because the old ‘‘ set Germany on her feet ”’ school is 
still with us that we are losing the sympathy and faith of 
Czechoslovakia and other countries which have suffered 
German tyranny. Halting perpetually between the two 
policies of flapdoodle and the recovery of our strength British 
Ministers are getting the worst results of both policies. We 
suggest that they take off their blinkers and their coloured 
glasses and that they look at the world as it is. If they do 
they will quickly drop the UNO Conference habit and will 
revert to the better and more civilised way of intercourse 
between nations. We are the only great and strong Power 
which supports the old Genevan system. The U.S.A. pays 
it lip service, but the Americans are embarked on an expand- 
ing policy in China and the Pacific, and they are far too 
strongly national to believe in the surrender of their sover- 
eignty. Only Britain, the British Empire, and the weak 
countries profess to think that power is unconnected with 
strength. Russia, America, France are wiser. 

The theories of the pacifists are hard to kill and their 
influence on our Press is still visible. They perhaps believe 
that the old passwords will work, but the newspapers should, 
by now, know better. The slogans of 1919 became policy, 
they brought us to 1939. The Press has had six years in which 
to learn their lesson and much of it is still ignorant. Or is it 
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that lost causes now find their homes in Fleet Street instead 
of at Oxford ? 


INTERNATIONAL manners are deteriorating. They are con- 
forming to soap-box standards and to the intellectual levels 
of the very small schoolboy. We see the scene 
in Paris, in Washington, wherever the modern 
diplomatic crowds gather, and we cannot but wonder whether 
the abolition of duelling has altogether benefited mankind. 
But there occurred recently a further example of shocking 
manners in the journey of a Member of Parliament with a 
false passport into Spain, a country with which we are in 
diplomatic relations. He came home boasting of the interviews 
he had had with members of parties unfriendly to the present 
Spanish régime. It is an outrage to taste and decent behaviour 
that such a thing should have occurred. The fact that the 
M.P. (young Mr. Noel Baker) is the son of a Cabinet Minister 
has given the matter great publicity and has advertised the 
man himself. We should like to know how officials were 
induced to forge his papers, or did he just borrow some one 
else’s ? 


Mischievous 


On July 22 an outrage was staged by Jewish Nihilists in 
Jerusalem at the King David Hotel. Some fifteen terrorists 
Bis 2d drove to the hotel in a lorry and several cars, 
aoe mg mm in which they escaped after planting their 
explosives. Coming disguised as milkmen with 

churns, they were not challenged and they all got away. The 
King David Hotel is used as an office by the British Admini- 
stration and many valuable officials lost their lives. Speaking 
on July 31, Mr. Herbert Morrison put the death roll at 84, 
the missing at 22 and the injured at 46. Some 440 Jews, said 
Mr. Morrison, had been arrested. The military authorities at 
once took such steps as they could and large caches of arms 
and ammunition have been found. General Barker, who 
commands the British troops in Palestine, issued orders for- 
bidding the men under his command to go into Jewish houses 
or to speak to Jews. ‘“‘ I have been in many places where our 
soldiers have been asked not to fraternise with an enemy,” 
said an officer who was there, ‘‘ but I have never seen this 
order obeyed with enthusiasm before.’”’ A debate on the 
tragic condition of Palestine, where the Jews have virtually 
declared war on the British, was held in the Commons on 
July 30. Jewish members of the Labour Party in the House 
of Commons—these are said to number nearly forty—did not 
know which way to look during the discussion. Not all of 
them looked ashamed. But the problem is now, at last, 
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acknowledged to be acute. And the responsibility of the 
Zionist leaders for the present state of Palestine has been 
shown up in a Government White Paper. 


SoME months ago, General Morgan, the head of UNRRA in 
Germany, told the world that there was a conspiracy in 
The N Europe to get the Jews to Palestine in large 
cP mal numbers. He was reproved by the American 
Press and asked to resign, which he refused to 
do. He has now been dismissed and his place is filled by a 
Jew. The correctness of General Morgan’s statement has been 
borne out by the events we now see. Here is the account 
given by The Times correspondent at Haifa on August 5 of the 
conditions of the shiploads of Jews which are now arriving 
off the Palestine coast. There were four of them in harbour 
the day he. wrote, more were expected daily. 


“‘ When the Press representatives went on board this morning, 
about 2,000 persons were squeezed together in four ships waiting 
to land. Of the 3,200 Jews who have recently arrived, about 1,000 
had already landed, and the remainder were scattered on board the 
craft in the harbour. Later to-day a further 800 came ashore. 

“« Though probably trim craft in their day, the ships now almost 
resemble floating slums. From the bridge down to the holds not a 
yard of deck was free of people, almost all young men and girls, 
some in three-tiered wooden bunks, some under rough shelters, 
and some standing against the rails. On the voyage they were at 
least twice as cramped. 

“Some said they had been at sea 18 days, others to. Almost 
all admitted that Italy was the country where they embarked, but 
none could say exactly where—they had been taken in lorries into 
some dim port. Most of the immigrants were Jews from Rumania, 
Hungary, or Poland, with one or two Russians. Some spoke bad 
German. They were doctors, lawyers, and artisans. They claimed 
to have been in concentration camps, and since the war to have 
wandered in western Europe. The majority said that in the last 
eight months they had been in Italy. Few, however, would talk, 
and those who did were cautioned by the others. 

** Some of the arrivals looked ill or underfed. At present they 
are being given food by the Government—milk, eggs, bread, and 
so on—and the Jewish Agency gives them cigarettes. They seem 
to make little effort to keep the deck clean, accepting the conditions 
provided by the organization which sends them, and arguing that 
they are too crowded to do anything. Some, it is believed, pay for 
their passages, but the majority of those seen to-day obviously 
could not.” 


One of the ships visited, the Hagana, had only one lifeboat 
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“which was plainly un-seaworthy.’’ On the voyage there 
was no log kept and the charts had been tampered 
with : 


“Crew and passengers were indistinguishable on arrival, and 
no one seemed to be in command. One could scarcely tell who was 
captain and who was deckhand ; who was an inspired pilgrim, and 
who was simply an adventurer.” 


The American ex-Senator Gillette has visited Palestine. 
He is the President of “the American League for Free 
Palestine.” 


FOLLOWING this dispatch from Haifa, The Times Diplomatic 
Correspondent in a forthright article on August 9 gave an 
account of this European Jews’ conspiracy 
which is challenging the British Mandate in 
Palestine and which is designed to enable the 
Jews to seize that country and turn the Arabs out. Ten 
thousand Jews a month are being sent from Poland and 
Germany, via Roumanian ports. That is, in itself, proof that 
the Poles, Roumanians and Russians are furthering the move- 
ment. The British Government has protested in Moscow and 
Bucharest. But there is actually at the time of writing a 
ship waiting in a Roumanian port for the next contingent of 
Jews. 


The European 
Conspiracy 


“The immigration ships come from far and wide: from 
Antwerp, from northern and southern Italian ports, from inlets on 
the Dalmatian coast, from Greece, as well as from the Black Sea. 
To watch them as they reach the eastern Mediterranean is a full-scale 
operation for the Navy and the R.A.F. To charter them, fit them 
with bunks which will pack human beings as tight as sardines, and 
provide them with false papers and a highly paid crew is an operation 
which costs millions of dollars and commands the devotion and 
skill of a general staff of the various organizations known to be 
engaged in the traffic. 

“To select the immigrants back in Poland, Hungary, and 
Austria in the right proportions of young men, young women, and 
expectant mothers, to get them across frontiers, to pay their fares 
and get them into trains, to bring them in lorries to Mediterranean 
ports and there summon them on board the waiting ships by roll- 
call—all this shows an organization with European ramifications 
and hard experience in underground work. 

“On the evidence available, it does not seem that humanitarian 
motives dominate those who organize their movements. It is not 
the old and the weak and the sick who crowd the floating slums 
that have been in Haifa harbour during the last 10 days. The 
majority are young men and women and a fairly regular percentage— 
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about 20—of expectant mothers. Not a few can boast of having 
been guerrilla fighters in the ghettos and some of the young immi- 
grants of the last 12 months have already made their mark in terrorist 
gangs. 

“Men and women alike show firm discipline; they reveal 
nothing of their route or their helpers. As the ships approach the 
Palestine coast captain, officers, and crew merge with the passengers. 
A ship which was once a Canadian corvette, and left an Italian port 
flying the Panama flag, arrives at Haifa anonymous, without papers, 
charts, or captain. When the Anco Sereni arrived in January her 
captain and crew were found to be Rumanians. The risk of fines 
and imprisonment had not deterred them ; it was covered by their 


pay.” 
The money is collected in the U.S.A. by organisations which 
President Truman evidently dare not tackle. 


THE details given in The Times show the thoroughness and 
the experience of the organisers. It is like a bit of German 
a as High Command staff work—perhaps it is. 


Showdown = « The Beauharnais, which left Vado in the Gulf of Genoa 
in June flying the Panama flag, was called the Josiah Wedgwood six 
days later. When the Italian authorities attempted in April to stop 
1,200 Jews leaving Spezia in the 1,000-ton ship Fede their leaders 
threatened to hunger-strike and to blow up the ship, women and 
all. When a formet corvette now called the Hagana, was searched 
in Haifa five days ago 2,700 passengers were found on board with 
one lifeboat between them.” 


That shows the class of conspiracy we have to meet. More 
and more we begin to see what were the troubles of the Roman 
Governors of Palestine. But they had not got the U.S.A. and 
Russia to contend with! There is, no doubt, says The Times, 
that this organisation has the run of the displaced person’s 
camps in Germany. “ Parties are passed on from Camp to 
Camp, between which there is a system of communication as 
good as that of the U.S. army of occupation.” 


** Among the voluntary helpers in the camps there are repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish bodies which finance, co-ordinate, and direct 
the movement, apparently in direct touch with the Hagana in 
Palestine. With the gigantic tasks that fall to UNRRA and its 
limited staff it is not surprising that UNRRA food, blankets, and 
clothing are found in the immigrant ships.” 


Official groups of Jews deny everything. They pretend 
that all this is just happening. But their denials do not make 
matters easier. Camps have been prepared in Cyprus, and 
are being used for terrorists and for illegal immigrants; a 
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couple of British regiments have been sent there to guard 
the Jews who will be placed there. And then ? 


“With what body can the problem be discussed when no 
organization avows its part in the traffic? The Anglo-American 
committee reported in May that there might be 200,000 Jews 
wanting to leave Poland, including large numbers who are being 
allowed to ‘ withdraw from Soviet citizenship ’ ; 150,000 Rumanian 
Jews have applied for Palestine certificates. There are roughly 
100,000 displaced Jews in Germany, Austria, and Italy, most of 
them fired with the hope and determination to reach Palestine by 
legal or illegal means. Behind them is an organization that boasts 
openly of its efficiency, determination, and ability to carry on.” 


What is the solution? There is no easy one, but the chief 
lesson to be learned from present events is that we cannot rely 
upon the Americans, who are rather prepared to make trouble 
for us than to help us to solve our troubles, and who are, in 
any case, very unreliable in foreign affairs. We are in fact 
moving towards a showdown in the Palestine question, and 
this time it is not wholly the fault of our Socialist Ministers. 
They have, of course, made matters worse, but they did not 
create the appalling situation we now see in the Holy Land. 


It is hard to see to what end the most involved chapter 
of the Nuremberg trial—the case against the six 
“ Organisations ’’—is leading us. The six 
organisations are the Reich Cabinet, the 
Political Leadership Corps, the Gestapo, the 
S.S., the S.D., and the General Staff and High Command. 
Ordinarily it would be invidious to comment upon court 
proceedings during the hearing of the case, but in a trial, 
which is marked by such curious incidents as an open attack 
upon one prosecutor by another, an attack delivered by 
Justice Jackson in the newspaper Stars and Stripes, perhaps 
it may be permitted to a journalist to make some general 
observations. The S.S., in all 753,000 strong, are partly held 
in internment camps; but many of them are released or are 
being released before the verdict is pronounced on their 
organisation. On November 20, 1945, Justice Jackson 
declared that a verdict of “ guilty ’’ would make all members 
of these organisations subject to individual trial by special 
courts. Yet General Mc’Narmey, American C.-in-C. accord- 
ing to his own progress report for June, is in process of re- 
leasing 30,000 S.S. men. Will they be arrested again, or if 
charged in consequence of a general verdict against the S.S.; 
will they be subjected to a procedure any different from 
denazification, to which all N.S.D.A.P. members must submit ? 
The same argument may be applied to all six “‘ organisations ”’, 
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and, in the case of the German General Staff and High Com- 
mand, raises points of unusual interest, which are bound up 
with the whole thesis of war guilt. The procedure at Nurem- 
berg in handling the German General Staff has been singular, 
in point of pure law. 


THE counsel for the defence of the General Staff was selected 
by the Tribunal itself, who appointed Dr. Hans Laternser, 

a painstaking but ineffective barrister. This 
we was done after Josef Mueller, leader of the 

Christian Democrats in Bavaria, had been 
refused permission to accept the defence. Mueller, a strong 
personality, would have made a stronger case; Laternser’s 
pleading has been inept. He began by asking that Field- 
marshal Lord Alanbrooke, General Marshall and Marshal 
Zhukov should define the legitimate duties of a General 
Staff. This was a request which the Tribunal had no mind to 
approve, and the Defence appears to have neglected calling 
such witnesses as the allied military attachés who were in 
Berlin in 1937 and 1938, and who knew how the organic 
struggle of good and evil went on in the General Staff like 
any other German institution, and eventually produced 
from it that organ of control and rivalry, the O.K.W. (High 
Command). The prosecution made its case against the 
German General Staff before the Tribunal. A desire for 
brevity has led the Tribunal to refuse the defence an open 
hearing for most of its witnesses, who have been obliged to 
give evidence to a sifting commission which decides what 
evidence shall go on to the Tribunal? The choice of principal 
witnesses for the defence of the General Staff is curious; 
they have been limited, writes Reuter, to Marshal von 
Manstein and two others. As the witnesses are limited, 
Manstein is an unfortunate choice for the defence, having the 
reputation of a general who sacrificed human life coldly and 
ruthlessly. Our attitude to the legality of military planning 
has been profoundly modified by the destruction which any 
aggressive plan can inflict on civilisation. No doubt, were 
he alive to-day, the lofty Schlieffen would stand trial for 
a plan that was never put into operation; but the demand for 
outlawing of organisations furthers a principle that is not 
in tune with ancient democratic statutes—it presumes 
collective guilt of individuals until innocence can be proved, 
and in practice it affects the existence and livelihood of 
families and dependants. ‘“‘ The General Staff officer was not 
a militarist in the sense of planless and senseless aggressions 
without aim and chance of success.’’ This view is given in 
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the pamphlet on the German General Staff by Major A. 
Oster, son of the general who was hanged with Admiral 
Canaris, Chief of German Intelligence, for his part in organ- 
ising the revolt of July 20, 1944. Will the General Staff 
receive any benefit in the minds of the judges for its par. 
ticipation in that tardy affair? By a paradox the attempts 
of the General Staff to prevent a two-front war led it to 
betray Hitler’s intentions to the Allies in 1938. Probably 
the extent to which the Staff was split on the issue of war 
will not be known until the private papers of Admiral Canaris 
are published, which will be long after the Tribunal in Munich 
has ceased to sit. 


THE consequences of a verdict of “ guilty ”’ upon the German 
General Staff are obscure. The Allies could forbid GS. 
officers to hold responsible civil employment 
until they had cleared their characters in- 
dividually. It is known that some German 
general staff officers have already para-military employment 
in the service of one of the Allies, which is an anomaly com- 
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parable with the mass release of the S.S. Will the G.S. officers: 


have to be “‘ denazified”’ or ‘‘ demilitarised’’? They were 
never convinced Nazis, were often humaner, usually more 
efficient, and therefore more dangerous—it has been freely 
acknowledged—their main weaknesses being narrow minded- 
ness and the prevalent “lack of civil courage.’’ A German 
lawyer once advised Justice Jackson to apply for trial of the 
Nuremberg defendants under German Military Law, which, 
but for the fact that it was generally disregarded during this 
war, iS as severe as any prosecutor could wish; but naturally 
does not contain any paragraphs under which “ militarism” 
can be indicted, and it has been the intention of the Tribunal 
to set up new Statutes to serve for the future as well as the 
past. In pure legal theory, if the German General Staff is 
found guilty, it will, we suppose, be pronounced to have been 
abolished for all time in any form. If the Reich Cabinet, as 
an organisation, is found similarly guilty, it would logically 
follow that we should abolish ‘that too for all time, and say 
farewell to a Central Government for Germany. If not, then 
we are admitting that the personalities of the members of 
each organisation determined whether it was criminal or 
not, and that leads us back to the inevitable conclusion that 
justice is concerned primarily with the individual, and not 
with the organisation. Something new has been tried im 
Nuremberg, and perhaps the Berlin City Council has intro- 
duced this very new subject rather prematurely into the 
school curriculum. 
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THE Soviet note on the Dardanelles Straits delivered to 
Turkey on August 8 flings squarely on the diplomatic table 
another of the great world problems of stra- 
tegic power. The nominal reason for raising 
the question is Russia’s understandable dis- 
satisfaction with the régime established by the Montreux 
Convention of 1936, under which German and Italian shipping 
was able to pass through the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
during the war—a development which caused Russia’s allies 
grave disquiet at the time, but regarding which Turkey’s 
case has yet to be heard. The Russian proposals are not 
limited, however, to measures for removing the danger of 
similar developments in future but raise issues far wider and 
even more serious. Except in undefined special cases, Russia 
would entirely close the Black Sea to non-Black Sea Powers, 
while retaining the right to send her own ships at will into the 
Mediterranean or to withdraw them again into the secure 
haven of the Black Sea. Implicit in these proposals is a 
clear threat to the naval balance of power and the security 
of sea communications both in the Eastern Mediterranean and 
farther afield. Much graver are the further Russian pro- 
posals that responsibility for the Straits “must lie with 
Turkey and the other Black Sea Powers ”’ and that the detence 
of the Straits ‘‘ to prevent their use by other States for pur- 
poses hostile to the Black Sea Powers ”’ should be “ jointly ”’ 
organised by Turkey and the Soviet Union alone. The first 
of these proposals would wipe out every vestige of inter- 
national control over one of the main international water- 
ways of the world. The second is apparently intended to 
imply the establishment of Russian bases and troops on 
Turkish soil. In view of the obvious dangers which any such 
development would involve, it is not surprising that the new 
Turkish Prime Minister, M. Peker, in a speech on August 14 
before the newly elected Turkish National Assembly, while 
announcing Turkish readiness to negotiate a revision of the 
Montreux Convention, stated bluntly that “ above all we are 
obliged to safeguard our territorial integrity and sovereign 
rights.” 


e 
Dardanelles 


THE régime of the Straits was discussed at the Potsdam 
Conference a year ago, and what was described as an “ agree- 
Briti ment’’ on the subject was reached there. 
mene Last November the American Government, 
erests . ° ° 
proceeding in accordance with Potsdam, made 
Turkey certain proposals for revising the Montreux Conven- 
tion. A British note, also delivered in November, expressed a 
broad conformity between British and American policy. 
Since 1945, however, the international scene has altered. 
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The Russians have plainly shown their hand in Persia, 
Turkey has been under constant Soviet pressure. Last 
December, for example, two Georgian professors made inspired 
claims to a large slice of eastern Anatolia adjacent to the 
Soviet Caucasus. The Soviet authorities have been grooming 
Armenians in the U.S.S.R. and throughout the Middle East 
as fresh trouble-makers for Turkey. Attacks on Turkey by 
the officially controlled Soviet press and wireless have been 
frequent and violent. The demands of the new Soviet note 
on the Straits fit only too well into the plan of these threats 
to Turkish independence. To maintain a strong and inde- 
pendent Turkey is, however, in the interest not only of the 
Turks themselves but also of Britain and the entire British 
Empire. Such a Turkey is especially necessary to-day when 
the follies of the Labour Government are weakening Britain’s 
position in key centres of Imperial Power throughout the 
world. It is to be hoped, therefore, that at least in this 
matter our Government will acquire sense and that it will 
take every step necessary to maintain the Anglo-Turkish 
alliance with all the vigour that honour as well as interest 
requires. Even in these days of the atomic bomb—which, 
incidentally, we do not yet possess—Britain cannot afford 
to allow positions of vital world importance simply to be 
overrun by others through her own default. 


IN Persia, meanwhile, the growing menace to British interests 
has at long last evoked a welcome defensive movement of 
troops towards the threatened area. This 
step was announced in New Delhi on August 2, 

- the day on which an Indian brigade sailed 
from Bombay to Basra, the Iraqi town on the Shatt-el-Arab 
which lies within easy distance of the main oil centres of 
South Persia. An official Iraqi communiqué issued on 
August 4 expressed Iraqi approval of a step which must be 
all the more welcome in view of recent Soviet intrigues in 
adjacent areas of Khuzistan, to say nothing of the Soviet- 
inspired Kurdish threat to Iraqi areas farther north, among 
them the important British controlled Kirkuk oil-field. The 
reaction of the Persian Government has not been so favour- 
able, M. Qavam-es-Sultaneh, the Persian Prime Minister, 
telling a British correspondent on August 14 that he could 
not ‘ hide the discontent of the Persian Government and the 
people about the presence of the troops in Basra, which has 
irritated public opinion ”’ in Teheran. Since ‘‘ public opinion” 
in Teheran presumably includes officials of the Soviet Embassy 
there, as well as members of the Soviet-controlled Tudeh 
Party whom M. Qavam has recently taken into his Govern- 
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ment, this “ irritation ’’ is not surprising. It would be a grave 
error, however, to think that the dispatch of a single Indian 
brigade to Basra at all adequately safeguards the major 
British oil interests in Southern Persia from the gathering 
threat of the forces menacing them there. Tension in Persia 
is still rising, the situation there continues to worsen, and much 
more serious troubles must be expected before a real improve- 
ment comes. 


A WELL-KNOWN passage in Plato’s Republic points out that 
justice does not always require property. held by others to 


Food and be returned to the owners; whether or not 
Currency in such a step in fact does justice, depends on 
Hungary circumstances. The American Government 


would seem to have forgotten this warning when it decided 
recently to send back the monetary gold totalling some 
32,000,000 dollars which the Germans removed from Hungary 
during the last stages of the war. Nominally, this gold is to 
provide some of the backing for the new Hungarian currency— 
the gulder, worth at present less than sixpence—which was 
established at the beginning of August; but those with a 
firm grip on realities in Eastern Europe to-day will not have 
failed to note that there were Russians as well as Americans 
in the guard of the convoy which brought the gold from the 
American zone of Germany. Questions of backing apart, the 
future of the new gulder must be appraised with reserve. 
There is no reason to suppose that the present Communist- 
controlled Hungarian Government overlooked the fact that 
the recent hurricane inflation which swept the former peng6é 
currency would also help to destroy the more conservative 
(and anti-communist) classes in Hungary. Whether the gulder 
will prove more stable remains to be seen. Meanwhile, the 
true origins of Hungary’s troubles are becoming better known. 
Leftist propaganda has hitherto suggested that responsibility 
rested mainly on the Germans and the puppet Hungarian 
Governments they controlled. Certainly the total of war 
damages attributed to these two sources is prodigious. 
According to official Hungarian statistics, it amounts to 
1,350,000,000 dollars, including destruction and damage to 
land and buildings inside Hungary as well as property and 
valuables removed from the country. But the economic 
burden imposed on Hungary by the Soviet forces of occupa- 
tion is also enormous. Reliable sources quoted by the United 
States Government show that 4,000,000 tons of wheat, rye, 
barley, maize and oats were taken out of Hungary by the Red 
Army in 1945, mostly during the first six months of the year. 
This total was well over half the country’s production of these 
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food-grains. It is no wonder that the far from anti-Soviet 
British All-Party Parliamentary Delegation which visited 
Hungary in late April and early May of this year states 
in its unanimous report that even then the calories officially 
distributed to those drawing industrial rations—a _ group 
in Communist practice by no means the lowest in the 
scale—amounted only to goo calories a day. The delegation 
adds that “‘ this means in. actuality that tens of thousands 
of workers are living on a plate of soup, four slices of bread 
(15 dg.) and a plate of maize-meal and water a day.”’ 


JuLty and August have seen the renewal of serious internal 
hostilities in China. Fighting between Kuomintang and 
me Chinese Communist troops has broken out in a 
~~ number of areas, principally in the north and 
centre and in Manchuria. The immediate 
objectives of the struggle are the great trunk railways which 
both economically and strategically are among the main keys 
of China’s life, together with provinces the possession of 
which must dominate the course of future operations. This 
renewal of hostilities follows the abortive truce during June 
which provided what seems to have been the last opportunity 
for the success of earlier negotiations for peace, the conduct 
of which, pursued with persistence and skill, has been the 
main purpose of General George Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army during the war and latterly President 
Truman’s special envoy in China. On August 10, shortly after 
the latest American efforts to bring both sides together had 
broken down, General Marshall and Dr. J. L. Stuart, the new 
American Ambassador in China, issued a pessimistic statement 
which implied that American endeavours to promote internal 
peace in China will shortly cease. This was followed on 
August 14, the first anniversary of Japan’s surrender, by a 
statement by General Chiang Kai-shek, in his capacity as 
President of the Chinese Republic, which throws a flood of 
light on present difficulties in China as seen from the stand- 
x of the Central Government and the Kuomintang. 
iagnosing China’s present troubles, General Chiang said in 
part :— 


“* The [Chinese] Communists are not an ordinary Party with a 
democratic system. They are a Party with an independent military 
force and an independent administrative system. . . . We must not 
permit another State to exist within the State, nor allow a private 
army to operate independently of the National Army. This is the 
main obstacle to a settlement of the present situation and its removal 
is the minimum demand of the Government. . . . Today, our one 
demand is that the Communists should change their policy of 
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seizing power by military force and transform themselves into a 
peaceful Party.” 


The Chinese Communists’ reply was a broadcast from Yenan 
and Kalgan on August 19 ordering full mobilisation against 
the Central Government. Civil war is endemic in China and 
General Chiang Kai-shek’s writ has never yet run over the 
whole country. 


THE refusal of the Dominions Secretary to see the paramount 
chief of the Bechuanas, chief Tshekedi, is deplorable. The 
Chief Tshekedi British Government—the British Parliament— 

en asmexee are ultimately responsible for administering 
this territory and the Bechuanas, along with the Swazis and 
Basutos should have access to their overlords and not suffer 
permanent ostracism. The reason why the Bechuanas want, 
at this moment, to bring the affairs of their territory to the 
notice of the British Government is because the South African 
Government is about to ask UNO for permission to incor- 
porate South-West Africa, at present administered by them 
under a mandate, in the Union. The Bechuanas, who have 
over a thousand miles of continuous frontier with this pro- 
vince, object strongly to the removal of what may be called 
“mandate safeguards.’”’ They dread the prospect of being 
engulfed on all sides by Union territory. They know that they 
are designed to be the next morsel to be swallowed. They are 
afraid that the ignorance and indifference of the Home 
Government may cause their interests to be thrown overboard 
as so often before. These interests were safeguarded in the 
Act of Union of 1909, where it was foreseen that a claim might 
be made by the Union for the three Native Protectorates, 
and which laid down conditions which must be observed 
before this could be done. And Mr. Asquith, Prime 
Minister at the time of the Union, said “As regards 
the Protectorates . . . we—I assert this most strongly— 
stand in the position of trustees with regard to these natives.”’ 
He added “... the important point is that you cannot 
bring any one of these Protectorates or Territories into a 
state of subordination to the Union Government, or Parlia- 
ment . . . unless the King with the advice of the Privy 
Council—that is, of the Cabinet here—agrees.”’ That puts 
the responsibility squarely on us. What, of course, the 
Liberal Government of 1909 did not know—had always 
refused to know—was the attitude of the Boer to the Black. 
The Statute of Westminster destroyed many native rights. 
All the same, in regard to the three Protectorates the 
pledges given by this country were serious and the keeping 
of them is essential to our good name. Even so late 
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as 1934 the Dominions Secretary pledged the Government 
not to transfer any of these territories without consulting 
their inhabitants. It was in 1910 that the crushing of 
the natives in the Union began, and it has _ brought 
them in the Union into complete and degrading subjection; 
now, as a South African correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian said on August 20: “Racial intolerance and 
hatred dominate every phase of life in South Africa at 
present. Whenever economic or social problems are con- 
sidered reactionary elements raise the cry to ‘save white 
civilisation ’ and ‘ keep the nigger in his place.’’”’ This is a 
fact, and it is well that the Manchester Guardian should 
print it. 


THE shortage of houses has led to “ direct action’”’ on the 
part of several hundred families, who, tired of cramped and 
crowded lives in other people’s homes, have 
The taken possession of various empty camps and 
Trespassers apty ps ¢ 
have moved into them with their own furniture. 
There is nothing organised about the movement ; first one 
camp has been filled and then another. We have not been 
told the numbers of the people who, tired of waiting for the 
official action—which seems more concentrated on Socialist 
theory than on building—have housed themselves, but they 
must be considerable. There is some justice in the fact that 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan, whose regulations have actually retarded 
house building, should have to deal with these trespassers. 
The Press generally has spoken of them as “ squatters,” an 
ugly and inaccurate name to which Mrs. Churchill has rightly 
objected. These people only want homes. They have waited 
a year for some building activity to begin. There is little 
sign of it; they have now helped themselves to empty 
buildings and are ready to pay rent for them. They have 
given a lesson to those people—they exist in both political 
parties—who think that Englishmen and women can be 
endlessly badgered about. They are wrong. There comes a 
moment when revolt is bound to occur. If only Mr. Bevan 
can learn his lesson and be persuaded to allow builders to 
build, if only Sir Stafford Cripps can read the writing on the 
wall and allow manufacturers to make goods—and money ! 
And if only Mr. Strachey would allow traders to get and supply 
us with food, how comfortable and pleased we should all be. 
But then it would not be Socialism ! 
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ON SALE OR RETURN 
(An Empire) 


We have absolutely abandoned any idea of nationalist 
loyalty. We are deliberately putting a world order before our 
loyalty to our own country. 

C. R. Attlee, October, 1934. 


On June 13, 1946, at Cracow, Sir Hartley Shawcross, the 

Attorney-General, observed that : 
“it used to be said by our enemies that Great Britain was an 
imperialist country whose policy was always to build up ihe 
strength of her own Empire. There are still some who so mis- 
understand the attitude of our people as to think those 
criticisms true to-day. They are not true.” 

It was a startling declaration even from the Attorney- 
General, a novus homo who does not always measure his 
words. Is it really a matter for reproach that the policy of a 
nation should be to build up the strength of its Empire ? 
Does not the history of two world wars refute this mischievous 
statement ? Lord Milner in 1905 said that the British Empire 
was “‘ one of the noblest conceptions that ever dawned upon 
the public imagination of mankind.’”’ In 1909, Price Collier, 
an eminent American, wrote that “‘ the English govern by 
law, not by autocratic methods, and they govern always with 
the aim of increasing, not decreasing, the personal freedom of 
the governed. They govern to the glory of England, not to 
exploit.” 

And in 1942 General Smuts, who had fought against us, 
observed that ‘‘no better evidence for the defence could 
possibly be adduced than the active part my country and my 
people are taking in this war. In my opinion, as a South 
African and a Boer, the British system stands vindicated in 
history.’”’ Where would Sir Hartley Shawcross and those who 


.think with him be to-day if in the past the policy of Great 


Britain had not been ‘to build up the strength of her 
Empire’? The Socialist Government will be well advised to 
“walk delicately ’’ if they are now prepared to surrender or 
disintegrate the British Empire. The British public have 
suffered the vagaries of their administrative antics with 
exemplary patience, but “there is a limit at which for- 
bearance ceases to be a virtue.” 

And yet in this Shawcross declaration there is an element 
of truth that makes it all the more dangerous. For although 
the people of this country would never consent to the “ liquida- 
tion’ of the Empire if they understood that the attempt was 
being made, a Government, by adopting indirect and seemingly 
innocuous “‘ methods of approach ’’ can, unless their designs 
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are exposed, sell, barter or give away the Empire with 
impunity. That the present Government would be not un- 
willing for a consideration to sever or loosen the ties that 
bind the different parts of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire into one living and united organisation for purposes of 
defence and economic co-operation there is not a shadow of 
doubt. 

One or two recent illustrations will make the point clear, 
Without the previous consent of the people in the com- 
munities concerned or at home, without even consulting Par. 
liament, Mr. Bevin declared that Great Britain was willing to 
surrender its rights in Togoland, Tanganyika and the Cameroons 
to the Trusteeship of the United Nations Organisation. This 
was done as a “ gesture”’ because, as Mr. Attlee, the Prime 
Minister, stated in January, 1946, ‘‘the United Nations 
Organisation must become the overriding factor in foreign 
policy.”” What right or mandate had the Socialist Govern- 
ment received from the people to make such an abduction? 
Absolutely none. 

Again, without the slightest regard to the history of our 
connection with India, or to the rights, property or interests 
of British nationals in that vast sub-continent, the Socialist 
Government sent out three Cabinet Ministers (none of whom 
had served in India for a single day) for the express purpose 
of finding some way in which our formal connection with 
India could be severed. On May 16, 1946, Lord Pethick 
Lawrence said ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government and the British 
people as a whole are fully ready to accord this independence 
whether within or without the British Commonwealth, and 
hope that out of it will spring a lasting and friendly associa- 
tion between our two peoples on a footing of complete 
equality.’’ Not a word about British nationals or the invalu- 
able commercial undertakings which have been so laboriously 
built up through the years by British enterprise. These and 
other matters of outstanding importance are left in the air, 
to be dealt with by Gandhi & Co. after the protection of the 
British Raj has been withdrawn and the Navy, Army and Air 
Force evacuated ? Will that bring peace to India? It is 
pure folly or worse to cry peace where there is no peace. 
Peaceful conditions are not created by striking down the 
pillars by which alone peace can be sustained. ‘‘ How long 
will there be peace in India, after the British Army has 
left,” an eminent Hindu was asked—‘ for six months?” 
“ Not for six hours,”’ was the reply ! 

It is not easy to give away an Empire, as we are finding 
to our discomfiture, and the consequences of doing so will be 
what they will be. But we have been warned that ‘‘ when a 
strong man armed keepeth his palace his goods are in peace. 
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But when a stronger than he shall come upon him, he taketh 
from him all his armour wherein he trusteth and divideth the 
spoils.”’ 

: For more than 200 years under the protection of the 
British Raj India has been given security and freedom from 
invasion—an administrative achievement without parallel 
in the history of the world. What Power will give protection 
to India when we have gone ? 

Once again, why was it that, before any public considera- 
tion had taken place of the question whether the Treaty of 
1936 with Egypt should be revised or not, and without obtain- 
ing the support of the Dominions or the consent of Parlia- 
ment, the Government agreed to evacuate inter alia all British 
troops from Egyptian territory? And this was done, not 
because the Government were satisfied that the defence of the 
Suez Canal could safely be left in the hands of the Egyptians, 
but because ‘‘ there was the suspicion that we wanted to 
dissipate, that we wanted to occupy that country. We were 
seeking a treaty of friendship and alliance, and the strength 
of such a treaty did not rest upon standing on the terms of 
some written document, but on feelings of real friendship 
among the peoples ’’ (Mr. Attlee, May 7, 1946). 

Was not Mr. Churchill justified in retorting “ That 
is exactly what was said about the Irish Ports.’’ It would 
be easy to add to this sorry tale of surrender; but that 
is unnecessary, both because to do so would be a work of 
supererogation, and because the “‘ crowning mercy ”’ of socialist 
policy, the disastrous “‘ sale’ of Imperial Preference for a loan 
from the United States of America has already been fully 
unmasked in The National Review. 

The point which it is sought to make is that these blows 
at the integrity of the Empire were struck not ‘“ to build up 
the strength of the Empire,’ but to appease those whose 
sympathies and outlook were opposed to it. But has an 
mponent ever in history been conciliated by giving way to 

im ? 

Something indeed might be done to stiffen the vacillating 
policy of the Government if the rank and file of the Socialist 
Party were willing to show some independence of character 
and action, and said to their leaders : 

“Our foes are nigh, and this soft courage makes your 
followers faint.” 

But of this there is no sign. And the disturbing reflection 
remains that apparently in this country we are faced with the 
strange paradox on the one hand of a people strong, sturdy, 
self-reliant and supremely self-assured, and on the other of a 
Government domineering and iconoclastic, hasty and vindic- 
tive as though uncertain of itself and doubtful whether its 
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policy will work; and yet willing, nay, anxious, to sell or 
surrender the right and interests of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire if only it can thereby appease an eagle or provide 
honey for a bear. Twelve months ago the Labour Party 
promised those who would support it a Utopia on easy terms, 
What has happened to turn last year’s midsummer night's 
dream into this year’s midsummer madness? The reason is 
unmistakable. The Socialist Government is suffering from a 
congenital inferiority complex. Doubtful and fearful whether, 
after all, it has not taken on a job too big for it, in all matters 
for which a bloc vote in the House of Commons does not 
afford a panacea its thinking is confused and its action hesitant. 
For what is an inferiority complex? It is a state of mind 
induced by a lack of self-confidence in a person’s ability to 
“make good ’”’ in the face of real or imaginary opposition, 
It is a debilitating disorder that distorts the vision and saps 
the will-power of those who suffer from it. It is not confined 
to individuals, it often attacks a whole race or community. 
Every one who has lived and worked among less hardy peoples 
is familiar with inferiority complex en masse, and the slave 
outlook that it engenders. It is a normal symptom of an 
inferiority complex that the sufferer becomes introspective 
and suspicious ; the individual having recourse to subterfuge 
and cunning to gain his ends, the race or community appearing 
“class conscious’’ and embittered, tyrannical when “ on 
top’ and contemptuously regardless of those who may be 
impotent to resist. its authority. 

The Jews, the Hindus (who for centuries were under 
Muslim rule) and many African tribal communities are 
instances in point. 

But it is not only in the East that an inferiority complex 
has tainted the spirit and clouded the vision of its victims. 
In the West, too, its sinister influence has been at work. It 
was the secret weapon with which Hitler tried and only just 
failed to overcome the world. And was not the trend of 
German foreign policy, is not the intransigence of Russian 
policy, also caused in part by the baneful influence of an 
inferiority complex ? What is the dread of “‘ encirclement” 
which has coloured German policy for half a century, and 
sours Russian statesmanship to-day but the symptom and 
effect of an inferiority complex ? 

But it may be asked, what reasonable cause for fear could 
trouble nations so great and powerful ? The answer is that each 
has a gnawing doubt within itself whether it really was so 
great and invincible as it seemed to be. Is it so certain, 
Russia ponders, that she could successfully resist the might of 
any combination of Powers that might be arraigned against 
her? Such forebodings, foolish and groundless though they 
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may be, have for generations rankled, and obsessed both 
Russia and Germany. Hence the “veto” and the “iron 
curtain ’’ and the inhibitions that mar their outlook. 

Now the conditions conducive to the development of an 
inferiority complex have never obtained in this country. 
For whereas the Russian proletariat have always been serfs 
(what are they to-day ?), and the Germans are quite incapable 
of fending for themselves and must be “ directed ” or they are 
lost, the history of this country is that of a people who have 
consistently resisted any attempt to control their liberty of 
thought or action. 

How comes it, then, that in this motherland of freedom and 
independence there is found a Government which, despite its 
vainglorious bluster, is both the creature and the victim of an 
inferiority complex? The reason is that the fundamental 
“principles ’’ upon which the Socialist Party grew up and by 
which alone it can be sustained are not of English, but of 
German Jewish origin. Socialist doctrine, bred by class 
hatred out of vindictiveness, was evolved out of the head of a 
German Jew imbued with a pronounced inferiority complex, 
and the Socialist Government betrays its alien origin at every 
tun. It is introspective and suspicious of every “class ”’ 
except that which gave it power and the interests of which it 
must alone serve. It is boastful and unaccommodating, and 
yet it is filled with a morbid apprehension that after all it 
may not possess within itself either the intelligence or the will 
power to carry through its programme. 

It is only natural that such a Government should lack 
confidence in the ability of Great Britain or of the British 
Commonwealth to resist pressure from nations which it regards 
as more powerful. There is not the slightest doubt that many 
leading Socialists have neither affection for nor faith in the 
British Empire. ‘‘ Tell the people,” said Mr. Attlee, the 
present Prime Minister, in July, 1934, “to put aside these 
old ideas of defending this little country by their own little 
forces, because it is absolutely out of date.” 

It is, indeed, to be doubted whether any good thing can 
come from this Socialist Government, which is adept at 
dreaming dreams, but is incapable of seeing visions. The 
pathetic belief which ministers, in the face of past and present 
experience, repose in the United Nations Organisation as an 
effective instrument to secure world peace is no less astonish- 
ing than their apparent disbelief in the paramount import- 
ance of preserving the British Empire whole and united as a 
sine gua non of restoring to the world security and prosperity. 

Mr. Bevin, who was recently acclaimed by his supporters 
as the greatest Foreign Secretary of all time, barks loudly 
but does not bite; although one can feel sympathy with a 
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Foreign Minister who finds it difficult to screw up his courage 
to the sticking point, and to step in where his colleagues fear 
to tread. On June 5, 1946, Mr. McNeill, the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, in a speech that was loudly applauded, 


said that “‘ we might be without cash, we might be a much pod 
lesser Power than we were even six years ago, but our moral satis 
currency must be re-established. If we had not the power we Unh: 
once had to coerce and dominate then this country and above heat 
all this Social Democratic Government had the ability to diffic 
lead morally.” of ig 
That is perhaps about the most courageous statement on fant 
foreign policy that can be expected from the leaders of the 1 
Labour Party. But let us not give way to the faint-hearts J 5, , 
and the Jeremiahs! The situation is not so gloomy as the abor 
pessimists would have us believe; for the “ inherent vice” lee 
of the Socialist Government carries with it the seeds of early For ¢ 
decay. an 
Nevertheless, an inferiority complex among leaders is nla 
highly infectious, and a danger which is urgent and must be ae 
met, is that the Government may impart to the people its § ,., 
own defeatist habit. Regimented and weary people are good § iy 
soil in which to sow this deadly seed, and the Empire isin ¥ 4, 
imminent peril of being “sold” or otherwise disintegrated o- 
through ways and means of which the general public may bra 
remain completely unaware until it is too late. ent 
There is one way—and one way only—in.which the danger § |.) 
that the Empire may suffer further disintegration can be Bf , ] 
averted. Those who love their country and have faith in the §  p; 
ability of the British Commonwealth and Empire to “ save | eq 
itself by its exertions and the world by its example,” must 
match defeatism with confidence, faintheartedness with " 
courage, the dullness of ‘security’? with the magic of F 
adventure. pen 
The facts and figures must be forthcoming which establish Pe 
that within the Empire can be found everything that is - 
necessary for our sustenance and to secure for this country a di 
high standard of living. When once the people understand § ; 
that to dismember or weaken the Empire is to destroy that " 
upon which their material, if not their spiritual, well-being ee 
depends the issue will neither be in doubt nor long delayed. ‘ 
The case against the Socialist Government is unanswerable; ve 
the danger is that it is so seldom advanced. Let those who el 
believe in the strength and the destiny of the British Common- C 
wealth and Empire lift up their hearts, and the rest will N 


follow. Then at long last we shall be able to enjoy, as we have { 
earned, our “‘ finest hour.”’ 


ARTHUR PAGE. 


PALESTINE: THE POINTS AT ISSUE 


THE problem of Palestine has been long outstanding, and to 
those acquainted with the facts the possibility of a solution 
satisfactory to all parties has not improved with the years. 
Unhappily, recent events have raised the temperature to fever 
heat, and partisanship has so obscured the essentials that it is 
difficult for the ordinary person to obtain through the clouds 
of ignorant and emotional propaganda any clear statement of 
fact. 

During most of the war years I was stationed in the Middle 
East and spent a considerable time in Palestine. Travelling 
about the country, meeting the Jews in their settlements and 
the Arabs in their towns and villages, and talking to the British 
officials who had to deal with both, I tried, from the mass of 
sometimes contradictory evidence available, to clarify the 
points at issue. 

Put very briefly and shorn of all irrelevances, the Jews 
want, first, unrestricted immigration up to a total of four 
million and, secondly, the establishment of a Jewish state 
ruled by Jews in which the Arab minority, though nominally 
granted equal political rights, would have little or no say. 

These are the Zionist aspirations. All Jews, however, are 
not Zionists. There are a number of Jews in Palestine, as 
well as a large section outside the country, who do not want 
a Jewish state or commonwealth, but believe in a bi-national 
Palestine in which Arabs and Jews will co-operate and share 
equally in the government. 

Speaking in general terms, the Zionists are largely com- 
posed of people who, originating from the countries of Middle 
Europe, are not of Hebrew descent, but whose ancestors were 
converted to Jewry in medieval times and earlier. In 
Palestine, where they form the fanatical core of the Jewish 
movement, they are nearly all to be found in the urban 
districts. Their case is based both on psychological and 
political reasons with a weak historical argument running a 
bad third. For centuries the Jews have wanted a national 
home which would be at once a centre of their social and 
spiritual life and a place where they could hold up their heads 
and feel that they were no longer on sufferance in someone 
else’s country. The Balfour Declaration, in which the British 
Government undertook to establish in Palestine a Jewish 
National Home, was felt by the Jews to be the greatest event 
in their history since the destruction of the Temple in the 
Ist century. As Lord Balfour himself said: ‘‘ They (the 
Jewish race) have only one idea, the return to Zion. By 
depriving them of that idea the world had diminished their 
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virtue and stimulated their defects. If we can help them to 
attain that ideal we shall restore them that dignity.” 

The return to Zion has come about. During the 20 years 
between the two World Wars about 400,000 Jews, mostly 
from Europe, have made their home in Palestine, and the 
Jewish population has increased from one-tenth of the whole 
to about one-third. Since 1918 they have poured literally 
millions of pounds into the country. New Jerusalem is a 
modern city. Tel Aviv, the all-Jewish town on the coast, 
has grown from nothing to a veritable Blackpool, with a 
population of over 200,000. Everywhere in Palestine new 
industries have been established of a type hitherto unknown 


in the Middle East, such as diamond-cutting and the manu- . 


facture of important pharmaceutical products, the erection of 
factories for optical precision instruments and for tinned 
goods, and the construction of cement works, oil refineries 
and co-operative building societies. 

In the promotion of education and culture the Jews have 
been equally successful. In Jerusalem a Hebrew university 
has been established which has made notable contributions 
both to Semitic culture and to science. The Hebrew language 
has become a living tongue and an abundant literature has 
been produced. Finally, a dramatic and musical art equal in 
many respects to that of the western countries has been 
developed. 

In the war against disease their achievements have been 
even more remarkable. Hospitals staffed with world-renowned 
surgeons, refugees from Hitler’s Europe, have been set up; 
swamps, where for centuries malaria has been a scourge, have 
been drained and the mosquito destroyed; and trachoma 
has been greatly reduced. On the land the settlers have 
reclaimed thousands of acres and put them to fertile produc- 
tion, have terraced the rocky barren hills, planted trees and 
made the soil productive. 

They have raised the standard of living and more than 
doubled that of wages. Unskilled labourers now get 40 
piastres a day (4s.) and the skilled—masons, plasterers, 
plumbers—sometimes as much as 100. In Egypt the un- 
skilled labourer receives only 10. In the past 12 years, 
attracted by these high wages, more than 500,000 Arabs have 
come to Palestine. 

The Arabs, who would also like self-government in the 
country in which for centuries they have formed the over- 
whelming majority, maintain that the Jewish conception of a 
home is that of the cuckoo, and that the Jews have ceaselessly 
striven to increase their number in order that the Arab 
majority should become a minority and finally cease to count 
at all. They argue that the Balfour Declaration pledged the 
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mandatory power to establish a home for the Jews and not a 
Jewish State, which is quite a different thing. They, not 
unnaturally, resent the assumption that the Arab land of 
Palestine is the only one to which the homeless Jewish 
refugee from Europe can go, and point out that in any case 
the country cannot support them. If the number were 
increased to this extent the population density of Palestine 
would be greater than that of Belgium, one of the most 
highly industrialised nations in the world. 

They remember that one of the original Jewish arguments 
for the establishment of a homeland in Palestine was that 
they wished to cease to be an urban people and return to the 
land. To-day only 23 per cent. of the Jews are on the land, 
the remaining 77 per cent. in the cities. The Jews declared 
in 1923 that the Jewish national home would in a short time 
be self-supporting. To-day it is still an immense philanthropic 
venture and it is doubtful if more than 50 per cent. is self- 
supporting. 

Against the charge that the Arabs are a nomad people, 
with no settled ties to bind them to the country in which they 
have made less progress in 13 centuries than the Jews have 
in 25 years, they reply that they still own most of the land, 
including 95 per cent. of the olive groves, eight times as many 
cattle as the Jews, over ten times the number of sheep and 
all the pigs and camels. As for progress, under Turkish rule 
they were bound down and oppressed and progress was 
impossible. Since then, although without the advantage of a 
bottomless purse, their achievements have not been incon- 
siderable. In Nablus, a purely Arab town, they have built 
more than 1,000 new houses, over 400 shops, a hotel, a paper 
factory, a match factory and two modern mills. In Jaffa 
there has been a striking transition from mud huts to stone 
houses, from the rabbit warren of old Jaffa to the spacious 
avenues of a modern town. 

There has also been a gradual improvement in Arab 
education and culture. Some 65,000 Arab children attend 
the Palestine public schools, 35,000 others are in private or 
Christian schools. It is true that much of this progress has 
been due to the influx of Jewish money, but they argue that 
no nation will willingly sell its independence for the sake of 
hospitals, schools and metal roads. 

They declare that their hostility to increased Jewish 
immigration is not due to lack of sympathy with the sufferings 
of the Jewish people. In the past the Arabs have played their 
part in the alleviation of these sufferings. In the Middle Ages, 
when the Jews were being persecuted all over Europe, they 
found refuge in the Arab lands. To this day there are large 
and flourishing Jewish communities in Baghdad, Damascus 
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and Aleppo, who, unwilling to endanger the century-long 
amity which has existed between them and the Arab peoples, 
have dissociated themselves from Zionism, proclaiming that 
Judaism is a religion and not a political creed. In Palestine 
itself the Jewish population has increased twelvefold since 
1919, and, while the Arabs are unwilling to accept more, they 
are prepared to show their goodwill by opening the gates of 
the other Arab countries to Jewish refugees, provided other 
nations do likewise. 

The Arabs are not highly organised nor heavily armed. 
The Jews, on the other hand, possess no less than three semi- 
military organisations, by far the strongest being the Haganah, 
controlled by the Jewish Agency, which is variously estimated 
at 50,000 to 75,000 men, with first-rate equipment, including 
automatics and mortars supplied by its own secret factories, 
and a motorised field force capable of conveying 1,000 trained 
men at a few hours’ notice to any threatened point in the 
country. In addition, there are two smaller groups of 
extremists, organised on conspiratorial, terrorist principles, 
who number between 3,000 to 5,000 active members with 
numerous sympathisers. If the Jews and the Arabs were 
allowed to fight it out without outside interference there is 
little doubt who would get the best of it. 

To sum up, the Zionists have a fanatical spiritual belief in 
the idea of Palestine for the Jews. They are out to convince 
the world that the Zionist problem and the Jewish refugee 
problem are one and that the only possible home for all 
dispossessed Jews is in the Jewish Commonwealth or State of 
Palestine. To the argument that the country is unable to 
support so large a number they reply that further industrial 
development, coupled with irrigation of the vast and 
practically uninhabited desert, would absorb another two to 
four million people, and point out that whereas Palestine in 
Byzantine times supported a population of about three 
million it should, in this age of industry and intensified 
agriculture, accommodate at least the same number. 

To this the Arab can only pick up the soil in his hands 
and say it is his and that no power on earth shall take it 
from him without a fight. 

The Zionists say they are willing to give the Arabs equal 
political rights in their Jewish controlled State. 

The Arabs reply, “‘ We want neither their money nor their 
sting.” 

Yet there are Jews who deprecate the political aims of the 
more extreme Zionists, who believe that Judaism is a religion 
and not a violent political faith, and who plead for brotherly 
comradeship with the Arabs. There are also many Arabs 
who are willing to accept jews as an honoured and permanent 
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element in the Arab world and would be glad to play their 
part in the alleviation of Jewish suffering within the limits 
of their capacity. 

From the point of view of the outside world, however, it 
is not enough to select for sympathy the case of either Jew 
or Arab. It is essential to appreciate the difficulties of both 
and to recognise them as a factor in the relations between 
the peoples of the Middle East and the entire Western world. 
To Britain the Middle East, with its oil reserves and com- 
munications, is of vital importance. We cannot afford to 
incur the enmity of the Arab world and thereby risk not only 
the severance of a main artery, but the possible loss of a limb, 
should this hostility spread, as it certainly would, to the 
other Moslem countries. Our record of achievement in the 
past has not been very great. In spite of every effort made to 
find some common ground for both Jew and Arab which 
would enable them to live together in peace and to co-operate 
for the good of the country as a whole, the history of their 
relations since the mandate was granted has been one of 
continued friction culminating at intervals in serious dis- 
turbances. 

America also has interests in the Middle East, including 
an oil pipe line which runs through hundreds of miles of Arab 
territory in Saudi Arabia and which is dependent for its 
operation on friendly Arabs. Although America has by far 
the largest Jewish community in the world, numbering at the 
outbreak of war some five and a half million, it is unlikely that 
she would be willing to incur the hostility of Ibn Saud and 
the other members of the Arab League. It is true that unity 
within the League has up to now been more in name than in 
deed, a matter of traditional eloquence rather than a con- 
structive policy, but nothing is more likely to achieve a more 
complete union than an outside threat to one of its members. 

Apart from these purely selfish interests, both America 
and Britain, as well as to a lesser degree all the European 
nations, are concerned with a problem which affects not only 
the peace and prosperity of the Middle East, but the happiness 
of millions of the world’s most persecuted people. These 
refugee and displaced Jews, who so desperately need a home, 
have further complicated a problem which in itself was already 
difficult enough. Those who do not care tuppence where 
they go so long as they go somewhere else not unnaturally 
support the Zionist claim that Palestine is the only place. 
Others argue that the debt owed to persecuted Jewry by 
Western civilisation as a whole should not be borne entirely 
by the economically backward Arab world. In this connec- 
tion it should be remembered that Palestine was once part 
of the big Turkish domain, which included Syria, the Lebanon, 
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Transjordan and Palestine. The whole was a self-supporting 
economic unit. Palestine by itself is not. 

I will not attempt to prophesy what the final solution will 
be. But I would like to make one point which struck me as 
an observer with a desire for knowledge but no bias, or at 
any rate no original bias. During the six months I lived in 
Palestine and the many and frequent visits I paid to the 
country in the course of four years in the Middle East, I never 
met a Palestinian Arab who was not courteous and friendly. 
With the exception of the people in the settlements, who 
were, after all, trying to impress me with the record of their 


achievements in land settlement and communal living, the } 


Jewish attitude was definitely hostile. I do not think that 
this hostility was altogether the not unnatural reaction 
against a race who for the moment controlled the country 
in which they lived and by whom they were prevented from 
getting what they wanted. I think it was an inherent attitude 
of mind. Centuries of race consciousness coupled with cen- 
turies of oppression have not changed the people of Israel, who 
have always been a stubborn, uncompromising and intensely 
individual race. The Bible is full of references to this stiff- 
necked people. In Exodus four times and in Deuteronomy 
twice Jehovah complains to Moses, “‘ I have seen this people 
and, behold it is a stiff-necked people.’”’ In Acts Stephen 
accuses the Jews of being “ stiff-necked and uncircumcised 
in heart and ears, ye do always resist . . . as your fathers 
did so do ye,”’ and was stoned to death for his pains. During 
the revolt of the Maccabees the Greeks discovered this same 
quality of stubbornness and refusal to compromise, and the 
Romans, under Vespasian and Titus, determined to have 
done with it once and for all by razing Jerusalem to the 
ground. Now that they are back once again in the land of 
their fathers the Jews have not changed. They are still the 
same stubborn, uncompromising people whom Moses led, 
whom Sennacherib took into captivity, who fought the 
Seleucids under Simon Maccabeus, overawed Pontius Pilate, 
and finally drove the long-suffering Romans to destroy them. 
They did not amalgamate with any of these people and they 
refused to co-operate with them. 

It is the same to-day. 

To-day in Palestine Jew and Arab live in separate water- 
tight compartments, each with its own villages, schools, 
hospitals and other social services. The Jews do not mix nor 
co-operate with the Arabs any more than they do with the 
British, or than they would with the Americans, or any other 
race. They never have done and, so far as I can see, they 
never will. 

FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON. 


THE MORAL OF BIKINI 


On June 30, 1946, and again on July 25, the U.S. Navy made 
its eagerly awaited experiments with atomic bombs. In the 
first experiment, an atomic bomb was exploded in the air at 
an altitude of approximately 1,000 feet against a fleet of some 
77 warships, distributed over an area of 10 square miles. 
Two transports were sunk, one destroyer was capsized, two 
other craft were heavily damaged. The submarine Skate, 
just astern of Nevada at which the bomb was aimed, was 
barely floating, the Japanese cruiser Sakawa, to the port side 
of Nevada, had her superstructure blown away. The nearest 
ship to the centre of the explosion was the carrier Independ- 
ence. She was still afloat, but the flight deck “‘ island,’’ one 
of the strongest parts of the ship, had been blown away, and 
all the equipment, ’planes and tanks, which had been put on 
this deck, was blown away with it. There was a large hole 
on the starboard side. The cruiser Pensacola had badly 
damaged superstructure. The bomb, although aimed at 
Nevada, missed her, but her tripod mast was carried away. 
A total of 20 ships sustained damage in some form or other. 
Prinz Eugen, the most modernly built of the larger ships, 
escaped almost uninjured, although close to the very centre 
of the explosion. 

In the second experiment, the bomb was exploded under 
water against a fleet of some 85 target ships, also spread out 
over an area of 10 square miles. As in the first experiment, 
however, all the major ships were within a radius of one mile 
from the centre of the explosion. The major damage done in 
the second experiment was the immediate sinking of the 
battleship Avkansas, the sinking of the aircraft-carrier 
Saratoga within seven and a half hours of the explosion, the 
beaching of the destroyer Hughes and of the attack transport 
Fallon, to prevent sinking, and the sinking of the Japanese 
battleship, Nagato, five days after the bomb burst. 

With the exception of Prinz Eugen, all the major ships 
engaged in the experiment were older constructional types, 
although modernised for World War II requirements. In 
evaluating these experiments, it is important to reflect that 
the target conditions were ideal for the attackers. There was 
a perfectly calm sea, clear visibility, and a complete absence 
of defensive or evasionary measures. The damage done, 
whilst testifying to the terrific power of the atomic bomb, for 
it was damage which could not have been produced by any 
other single bomb burst, was in each case far less than that 
sustained by the American Fleet at Pearl Harbour at the 
hands of Japanese aircraft using terpedoes. 

The production costs of the atomic bomb are still a 
VOL. CXXVII. 2 
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jealously guarded secret. But it is still without doubt a 
fantastically costly weapon. The cost of the first experiment 
was given at £17,500,000, which does not, however, include 
the cost of the bomb itself. The figures as to this vary. 
Some authorities put it at £6,000,000, which seems far too 
high ; others, such as Mr. Bernard Brodie, put it at £200,000, 
which is probably too low. If we take the cost of the 
bomb itself at £1,000,000 per unit, this may be on the con- 
servative side. 

The cost of any article or any weapon in terms of money 
must be taken as representing its cost to the community in 
terms of social effort. Thus we find that, measuring the thing 
in terms of damage done for social effort expended, it certainly 
needed a very much higher scale of social effort to do con- 
siderably less damage to the target ships at Bikini than was 
done by the Japanese at Pearl Harbour. For the torpedoes 
which wrought such havoc upon the American Fleet at Pearl 
Harbour cost only a fraction of the cost of the atomic bomb. 
The contrast becomes the more significant when we reflect 
that in the first experiment a flotilla of normal destroyers, 
profiting from the same absence of counter-measures, could 
have steamed slowly into the Bikini Lagoon, selected targets 
deliberately, discharged torpedoes at a range from which to 
miss would have been impossible, and have massacred all the 
important target ships for very much less than the cost of the 
atomic bomb. A squadron of normal aircraft, using normal 
armour-piercing bombs, or torpedoes, would have been forced 
to maintain “‘ flying-speed,’’ and could not have scored the 
same high percentage of hits as the destroyers. But it could 
still have wrought considerably greater damage, and for a 
greatly reduced cost, as compared with the atomic bomb. In 
the second experiment, a flotilla of submarines, in the absence 
of counter-measures, could have surfaced, chosen targets at 
will, and discharging torpedoes at point-blank range, have 
destroyed ships seriatim without the slightest danger to the 
submarines or to their crews, and again for a fraction of the 
cost of the atomic bomb. Looking at the thing in the light 
of cold common sense, we come up against the basic truth 
that, measured in terms of work done for social effort expended, 
the atomic bomb is very far from being an efficient substitute 
for the older means of attack. You gain in the matter of the 
increased power of an individual bomb, but you lose in the 
matter of the disproportionately increased social effort 
needed to produce this bomb as compared with existing 
bombs, guns, and torpedoes. 

The Bikini experiments establish the atomic bomb as a 
terrifically powerful means of attack. But they by no means 
confirm the ‘‘ impossibility” of means of defence. On the 
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contrary, they suggest very definite possibilities of means of 
defence. 


“The first bomb, bursting in the air, did great harm to the 
superstructure of ships within half a mile radius, but did only minor 
damage to their hulls. No ship within a mile of either burst could 
have escaped without some damage to itself and serious injury toe 
large number of its crew. In the case of the underwater explosion, 
the air burst wave was far less intense and there was no heat of 
significance . . . but the second bomb threw large masses of highly 
radio-active water on to the decks and into the hulls of vessels. 
These contaminated ships became radio-active stoves and would 
have burned all living things on board with invisible and painless 
but deadly radiation. Study must be given to procedures for 
protecting not only ships’ crews but also populations of cities against 
such radiological effects as were demonstrated in Bikini Lagoon.” * 


It is thus less blast and heat than radio-activity which 
looms out as the chief danger from the atomic bomb. But 
radio-activity can certainly be dealt with. Radium has been 
used in hospitals now for very many years with successful 
precautions against its more deleterious effects, alike upon 
patients and hospital staffs. We already know of metals 
non-conductive to radio-activity. Sheathings of such metals, 
worked into hulls and decks and the bulkheads partitioning 
off water-tight compartments, such as are to be found in all 
large ships, should be some protection, even in event of 
structural damage. Radio-activity, even if admitted into a 
damaged ship, could be localised. If to this, we add masks 
and protective clothing, crews should be well insulated 
against such dangers, even with a badly damaged ship. 


“ Results of both tests are already under study by the Bureau of 
Ships and will undoubtedly point the way to changes in ships’ size, 
design and structure, both above and below the waterline, Such 
changes can offer increased immunity to flash and blast effects.” 


It will be observed that the defence problem, so far from 
being regarded as insoluble, is regarded as hopeful, and with 
this every naval designer will agree. The problem of the 
normal bomb has already led to heavy armoured decks, that 
of the normal mine and torpedo has already led to the study 
of the means of underwater protection. The problems arising 
from the atomic bomb are thus merely an accentuation of 
older problems. It is, as a matter of fact, very unlikely that 
the Bikini experiments would have done anything like the 
same damage to more modern types of warship. Consider 
Prinz Eugen. She was an electric-welded ship, and escaped 


* Report of the President’s Evaluation Commission. 
+ Report of the Joint Chiefs of Staffs Evaluation Board. 
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almost unscathed. This form of construction was introduced 
about the year 1929 by the Germans in their “ pocket- 
battleships’ in the effort to escape the tonnage restrictions 
of the Treaty of Versailles, then still operative. Their idea 
was to save weight, and by introducing this constructional 
method they saved Io per cent. in structural weights. But 
it is a system which, widely imitated by other navies, adds 
greatly to structural strength. You cannot drill a hole into a 
steel plate without weakening this plate. However tightly 
you screw on a rivet-head, whatever the means you take to 
seal this rivet-head against water, it will never be the same 
thing as an unbored plate, seams and rivet-heads will always 
be weak points against a terrific blast effect, such as the 
atomic bomb. Electric welding does away with rivet-holes 
and melts seams into one another, producing a homogeneous 
structure. This was probably why Prinz Eugen was able to 
stand up to blast so successfully. Our own more modern 
types of warship would have been equally successful. 

We must expect streamlined, heavily built superstructures, 
capable of resisting blast effects, and an increase of beam, 
together with other measures, seems the best answer to under- 
water explosion. 

The main interest of the Bikini experiments is, of course, 
the clues they afford to the problem of protecting cities against 
atomic bomb attack. The evidence is clear that the atomic 
bomb works by blast, heat, and the emission of “ gamma” 
rays. Ina report from the British Mission of June 30, 1946, 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, we are told that a large per- 
centage of the deaths was due to rescue and fire-fighting 
parties panicking, and another large percentage was due to 
the “gamma” rays. Strongly built, concreted* buildings 
stood up to the blast, even in the centre of the explosion, but 
their inmates were killed by “ gamma” rays. British Mor- 
rison and Anderson shelters would have given protection 
against the explosion, even at its centre, so would British 
surface shelters. Deeply dug shelters would have been 
completely immune. Even primitive Japanese earth shelters 
stood up to the blast successfully. The report estimates that 
a bomb dropped upon a city with a density of population of 
45 per acre, would mean roughly 50,000 casualties. The risk 
would be about 70 per cent. at half a mile from the centre of 
the explosion, and 20 per cent. at one mile. But all this is 
on the assumption that no precautions have been taken. 
Given the adequate provision of surface and other shelters, 
given that these have been insulated against radio-activity, 
and given the issue of protective masks and clothing to the 
population as a whole, there is no particular reason why an 
atomic bomb attack should mean heavy casualties. Assuming 
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as much warning as we got in the recent war against air-raids, 
the population would have time to get into shelters before the 
bomb burst. If an enemy aircraft gets through and drops an 
atomic bomb, we cannot protect civilian homes in great cities. 
But we can protect civilian life and limb. 

Gas in the first world war was a very nasty thing. There 
were Cases in which men were literally flayed alive, other cases 
in which their insides rotted slowly and painfully. It impressed 
the public mind as a danger just as grim and ghastly as 
“gamma ”’ rays of to-day. It was a popular thing to depict 
London as destroyed, Britain reduced to cannibalism, by a 
sudden onslaught with poison gas. But we mastered the 
danger. We issued masks, protective clothing, we knocked it 
out completely. 

The “‘ gamma” rays are certain to be knocked out by 
similar means and in the same fashion. With this, the atomic 
bomb will lose 95 per cent. of its real horror. 

The Bikini tests suggest that the best protection against 
the atomic bomb would be a heavily concreted but seamless 
and rivet-holeless structure streamlined against blast, insu- 
lated against ‘‘ gamma ”’ rays, and with all essential openings 
well underground, and all pipes, power-transmission cables, 
etc., well underground too. At need there must be reserve 
stocks of compressed air to last out for many hours, if not 
days. Where protective measures are too costly or otherwise 
impracticable, vitally important industries would have to be 
decentralised. 

Is there any real chance of any one highly organised State 
knocking out another highly organised State by atomic 
bombing ? The answer is that the scale of the social effort 
needed to secure a knock-out blow by atomic bombs is being 
very seriously underestimated. In this respect, the atom bomb 
“experts”? are repeating the error made by the inter-war 
years air experts, who assumed that a mere handful of bombs 
and aircraft could reduce to chaos a highly organised com- 
munity. The cost and complexity of atomic bomb production 
is so great that it is ludicrous to believe that the U.S., for 
example, could start a war with Russia, with a sufficient 
stock of atomic bombs in hand to inflict a knock-down blow. 
It must be assumed that the Russian Government, given the 
danger of such attack, would take the precaution of 
decentralising or otherwise protecting its main military 
production sources, would insulate buildings and shelters 
against ‘‘gamma’”’ rays, and issue protective masks and 
clothing. Given such precautions, however, the atomic 
bombing of Russia would be even less effective from a 
military point of view than the bombing of Germany in the last 
war, and there is no likelihood of America being given time in 
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which to build up her own air forces for the purposes of 
attack, without interruption as happened in the case of the 
bombing of Germany. To produce the number and weight 
of atomic bombs needed for a really effective blow against 
Russia, would need a process of expanding the existing 
microscopic American atomic bomb industries until the major 
industrial effort of the American people had become harnessed 
to producing atomic bombs, and depositing them upon Russian 
cities and production centres. The effort to achieve all this, 
however, is bound to be even more prolonged, and far costlier, 
than the expansion of the American bomb and bomber 
production during the last war. 

At the outset. of a war, neither side is likely to have a 
sufficiency of atomic bombs for the indiscriminate wiping out 
of cities. There is little genuine military profit in this sort of 
thing. Thus, in the last war, we and the Americans dropped 
2,700,000 tons of bombs on Germany at a cost of some 
£15,000,000,000 to ourselves, and destroyed or heavily 
damaged 3,600,000 dwelling units, rendering some 7,500,000 
people homeless.* Germany went on fighting, and only laid 
down her arms after her armies had been decisively beaten. 

Atomic bombs are more likely to be used for attacks upon 
objectives of military importance than for mere frightfulness, 
and their value, even for this, is far more debatable than is 
popularly realised. As war-experience receded there deve- 
loped, after World War I, a doctrine of superior defence, and 
a cult of the Maginot Line. The danger is now that we shall 
develop a cult of irresistible attack, with the atomic bomb in 
the role of an inverted Maginot Line. The one brand of 
doctrinarianism is likely to be just as disastrous as was the 
other. Wars are won by brains, effort and sacrifice, not by 
catch-phrases and conjuring tricks. 

“WATCHMAN.” 


* Vide U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey. The cost of this to U.S. alone 
was 43 billion dollars. There are no figures for the R.A.F. Assuming this 
to be one-half of those of the U.S., the total will exceed 60 billion dollars, 
which at the rate of exchange dollars to pounds sterling of the new American 
loan would be considerably more than £15,000,000,000 ! 


THE ROAD TO NIHILISM 


SoME forty thousand outlaws, S.S. murderers and executioners, 
whom allied justice has sought in vain, have escaped retribu- 
tion. They have, so to speak, washed off the blood of their 
victims in the Elbe. For when a year ago Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia began their precipitate expulsion of Germans from 
Eastern Europe, they gave the criminals their great chance. 
They mingled with the stream of refugees; in the inde- 
scribable confusion they took identification papers from the 
dead, or they purchased them from corrupt German official- 
dom. Now aman-hungry land has absorbed them. They will 
dig the cabbage patches of the men whom they sent to fight, 
and perhaps marry their widows, if it so pleases them. Here 
and there one will be brought to justice. But most of them 
will never appear before a mortal tribunal. ; 

The Western Allies, who have lost their real quarry in a 
maze of scents, are now after less elusive prey. They are 
meting out to the 7,000,000 German people who were Nazi 
Party members a systematic chastisement, which is so 
thorough and dogmatic that it leaves very little to the 
Almighty. Professor Karl Barth was right in remarking 
that the Allies had introduced a party system to Germany 
ten years too soon. That is clear from the trend of “ denazifi- 
cation,” to use that horrible word. The process of examining 
and clearing or punishing Germans under the British direc- 
tives, and the far severer American ‘“ Law for Liberating 
from Nazism and Militarism,”’ has been turned over to German 
jury panels. This means in practice that Christian-democrats 
and Social-democrats are fining or imprisoning National- 
Socialists for their party membership. Our well-meaning 
efforts have led to a system of Party justice. We have erected 
a slow and ponderous instrument—in the American zone in 
the last ten days of May, 310 such tribunals dealt with only 
70 cases. 

It is not as if we ourselves, the British and Americans, 
were not for a long time duped by National Socialism. British 
journalists who wrote true articles from Berlin in 1938 were 
astonished to see their own ambassador lead the Diplomatic 
Corps to the Nuremberg Week, which was purely a Party 
function. We had abundant reason to break off diplomatic 
relations with this one-Party State, but we never did so. 

To anyone who has read The Vicar of Bray, it must appear 
that the Allies are losing their sense of humour and proportion. 
“ How did you vote in 1932?” is the hundredth question on 
an American questionnaire for candidates for democracy. 
There is no means of ascertaining whether the reply given to 
this rather undemocratic question is in fact veracious, nor yet 
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have I been able to elicit officially whether the American 
authorities would take an unfavourable view of a man who 
professed to have voted Deutsch-National, or for that matter, 
Communist. A British questionnaire has a similar query: 
What party did you belong to before 1933 ? 

The British Military Government, a senior official in 
Herford recently announced, is concerned at the delays of 
the Roman Catholic Church in “ fulfilling denazification re- 
quirements.”” Now to my mind the political affiliation of its 
shepherds is a matter that concerns the hierarchy of the 
Church itself here below, and God above. When we sift these 
accusations of ‘“‘ Nazism’”’ in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the evidence in most cases boils down to a hostile attitude 
towards the occupying power. At Minden, for example, The 
Times reports, a priest was sentenced to 3 months’ imprison- 
ment for an outspoken attack on the requisitioning of a 
school building by the British. The cat comes out of the bag 
when we read in the official British Zone Review that the 
Catholic clergy are a “ Nationalist’ rather than a “‘ demo- 
cratic ’’ influence in German life, while the Protestants were 
taking “‘ a more tolerant and liberal attitude.’”” The besetting 
mistake of the Western Allies is to consider ‘‘ nationalism ”’ as 
essentially bad in Germany. By _ encouraging “ inter- 
nationalism ’’ and democracy in a country which has no real 
capacity for either, they are preparing the ground for nihilism. 
It is paradoxical—but Germany is a land of paradoxes—that 
the new champion of German nationalism is Soviet Russia, 
which encourages proletarian aspirations towards a united 
one-party Reich. That consummated would breed the worst 
imaginable form of nationalism in Germany. 

No, the Allies have too many beams in their eyes in 
Germany to-day to be able to perceive motes in the Roman 
Catholics’ vision. Let me ask them, since they have locked 
up a priest for opposing requisitioning and have been faced 
with a riot in Hamburg over the same problem, whether they 
have a requisitioning policy at all? No, they have never 
given serious thought to the matter. The criterion is whether 
the building is comfortable and convenient. Whether the 
homeless people were victims of Fascism does not concern 
the requisitioning officer. Yet it is important, if a country is 
to settle down, that there should be thought given to these 
matters. When a family has been turned out of its home 
and obliged to leave the best of its furniture behind, it is 
equivalent to condemning it to living in cellars. That is the 
state of ruined Germany to-day. 

The tendency among displaced persons is towards nihilism. 

Here we come to the kernel of the problem. There are 
only two powers left in Germany which are capable of shoulder- 
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ing the burden of the future—the Churches and the Law. 
For the Churches we have showed scant understanding. As 
for the Law, we might well deal with all Nazis under the 
German Gesetzbuch as it existed in 1932. Instead we permit 
German neo-democrats to create new political laws under 
which to punish men, in spite of the principle of “nulla 
poena sine lege previa.’ What, moreover, of this word 
“militarism” ; in practice it has led to the persecution of 
those who had the misfortune to serve as officers in the 
German Wehrmacht. My case book has many such instances 
in it, such as that of the widow of an officer who was hanged 
for rebelling against Hitler. Her bank account in the British 
zone is frozen because her husband was a General Staff Officer. 
In the American zone I have discovered an even more striking 
example. A man named Junkers applied for clearance in 
order to get a job. His papers were scrutinised and he was 
told that his application had failed because he belonged to 
the impossible caste of Junkers. This kind of ignorance, of 
which neither British nor American Military Government can 
be entirely acquitted, drives some people to apathy, and 
some into the shadowy fifth column which Communism is 
now forming. After all, if we persist in making social outcasts 
in Germany, there is always the chance of a career in the 
Seydlitz army beyond the Oder. 

I have the uneasy impression that the British and American 
Military Governments have among their petty officials quite 
a number who are deliberately burrowing at the structure of 
Western society. I do not see human happiness a whit 
advanced by having a Socialist or Communist greater Reich— 
Germans had their fill of State socialism between 1933 and 
1945. When I hear Lieut.-General Sir Brian Robertson read 
out a pompous piece of officialese attaching war guilt to land- 
owners in the British zone possessed of more than 1,200 acres, 
then I can only shake my head and remember the lines that 
Viktor von Scheffels wrote a hundred years ago. 

“‘ God save us all from mass hate, 
From race hate, and class hate, 
Deliver us, O Lord.” 

It may be hard; but we must try and find something in 
Germany to build upon—not necessarily Karl Marx, and we 
must recognise the fallibility of man. The present incarcera- 
tion of officers and officials often without even the right to 
communicate with their families, the destitution of families 
by summary dismissals before guilt can be proven—these are 
unpleasant features of our occupation. To the Russian 
occupying power they mean little—to us they should mean 
much, because we are creating that mood of empty despair 
which prepares the way for nihilism. IAN COLVIN. 

2* 


POLITICAL PEDICULOSIS 


SOCIALIST propaganda in Australia, based substantially on a 
European technique, has undergone a marked change over 
recent years, but it still continues to enjoy much in common 
with ordinary commercial propaganda in that ethical con- 
siderations are never allowed to clutter up the arguments put 
forward, nor is logic ever included as a vital ingredient. Your 
Left Wing propagandist knows the by-paths of mass thought 
intimately, and he plays on the odd little foibles of the human 
animal with all the skill of Kreisler swinging a skilful bow 
on his favourite Strad. The picture he mentally limns of 
“the great masses of the plain people,’’ as Mr. Mencken has 
described them, is not a pretty one, and one would imagine 
by the Left Wing propagandist’s cynical employment of the 
principles of practical psychology, that he holds a dim view 
of Democracy. 

The technical pattern of Left Wing propaganda is very 
much of a piece the world over, and is based, whether by 
accident or design, on the ancient religious concept of Good 
in constant conflict with Evil. If you can implant in the 
minds of your supporters, and that kindly-disposed but rather 
fat-headed section of the public that never quite knows the 
direction it wants to take, the idea of a symbol of all-pervading 
Fragrance and Nobility and Beneficence striving perennially 
with the Ultimate in Evil you have reduced political creeds, 
and the strife of political parties to their simplest terms, 
understandable by the feeblest intellects in the land. It is 
not enough merely to have the symbol for Goop ; that gets 
you nowhere. You must have some joss to flog, some awful 
embodiment of all that is DIRE AND EVIL AND CALAMITOUS. 

We have seen how readily people react to the personal 
symbol of a creed or programme when they would turn the 
creed or programme down cold if it were humanly possible 
to explain the boresome detail of it to them per medium of the 
spoken or printed word. Thus Indian nationalism is being 
sold to the people of India through Mahatma Gandhi— 
eternally wearing his most cherished props—a _ dish-rag 
round his middle and a lonely tooth in the hinterland of a 
self-conscious smile. Probably nine-tenths of the Indian 
population are totally unaware of the existence of a 
“national’’ or ‘‘ geographical’’ India, and don’t care two 
hoots about it anyway, but if they can be convinced of the 
overwhelming benevolence of Gandhi, and the positively 
diabolical intentions of the British Government, they will 
react favourably to any cause Gandhi sponsors, and unfavour- 
ably to all that the British raj represents. The formula is 
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utter simplicity—Gandhi Good, British Bad, and the most 
grossly caste-ridden, usured Hindu can comprehend it. 

Hitler, who it must never be forgotten was a Left Wingster, 
used the same technique. He bellowed and scowled and 
postured and had his photograph displayed from one end of 
his harried Reich to the other, and by his appeal to the 
theatrical instincts of his Hun “ subjects” built himself up 
into the réle of “‘ Beloved Fuehrer ’—the demigod who could 
lead the German people out of the Valley of Humiliation 
represented by the Versailles Treaty, into a thousand years of 
glorious boss-ship of the world. He became the human symbol 
for GOOD according to German standards (or at least the 
embodiment of HOPE), but masters of mass psychology as the 
Huns undoubtedly were, they realised that that was not 
enough. They had to find some tangible personal MALIGNITY, 
so they grabbed the most acceptable bait—the Jews and the 
Communists and the Western Liberals, and we all know just 
how far they went with it . . . almost to success. But for 
those peculiar British who hung on when by all the rules of 
the game they should have thrown in the towel, the Huns 
would have enjoyed a stupendous pay-off. 

The more volatile and indolent, and less heroic Latins who 
joined Mussolini (another ardent Leftist) in his quite spec- 
tacular flights of fancy never seem to have developed the 
Good versus Evil formula in their official propaganda. They 
were presumably satisfied with the novelty of Italian trains 
running to schedule, and certainly when they discovered that 
Mussolini wanted them to fight with genuine hardware, and 
real explosives instead of da spaghetts they showed precious 
little taste for 20th century restoration of the glories of 
Ancient Rome, for as some Churchill-ian parodist has observed 
in relation to Italy’s share in the war, ‘‘ Never in the history 
of human conflict had so many been chased so far by so few.” 
The Italians, then, provide us with no really sound illustrations 
of the principle we are endeavouring to postulate. 

But the Russians, from whom the late Paul Joseph 
Goebbels probably borrowed his methods, have been an 
outstanding success, and have used with highly favourable 
results even a dead symbol—Lenin—though it is believed 
that Stalin is beginning to find the rivalry with Lenin’s Tomb 
a trifle obnoxious. To maintain the Communist Party 
Machine in uninterrupted control of Russia it has been found 
necessary to portray Stalin in the colours of a saint—the 
Great and Glorious and All-Wise Leader holding at bay the 
wicked forces of capitalism. And so successful has he been 
that the Russians have developed high-souled hatred of 
fascism to such a degree that they have never been able to 
see that they are fascism’s sorriest victims. (A fascist to that 
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distinguished Russian propagandist, Ehrenburg, is merely a 
person that dislikes the Soviet.) Indeed there is some evi- 
dence to suggest that the Russians fondly imagine they are a 
Democracy ; that the rest of the world is quite haywire ; 
and that they are being encircled by malevolent Western 
countries jealous of the enterprising and valorous Soviet. 
There are 9,000,000 square miles of U.S.S.R. all in one homo- 
geneous mass, occupied by some 200,000,000 people so that 
encirclement stretches plausibility to breaking point. Where 
have we heard that catch-cry “encirclement ’’ before? It 
has a familiar ring. 

If you have read that humorous masterpiece, Animal 
Farm, a “ fairy story’ by George Orwell, you will have seen 
the Good versus Evil theme played up in the propaganda of the 
pigs who eventually gained complete control of the farm 
which by well-timed and bloody revolution, the farm animals 
won from Farmer Jones. Four legs were good ; two legs were 
bad ; and when the plans of the pigs went out of kilter, or 
their promises of an animal utopia didn’t materialise, or 
doubts were expressed about the ultimate outcome of the 
whole project, there was a howl, “ You don’t want Jones 
back, do you?” And it annihilated all criticism, for by this 
time, from drunken exile in the neighbouring village, Jones 
had assumed the proportions of a MONSTER, and AWFUL 
ALTERNATIVE. 

The glorification of its leader is only a comparative recent 
innovation by the Socialist Party in Australia. We first saw 
it in operation in the 1943 Federal elections when the late 
John Curtin was deified, and big strong men with snarls of 
wiry hair raising above the tops of their singlets became 
tremulous with emotion when his name was mentioned. 
While at the high end of the tilted scale in full panoply of 
horns and forked tail, and the general properties (and influence) 
of Mephistopheles romped the really very amiable Mr. Menzies, 
who for purposes of Socialist election propaganda represented 
everything that was vile to such effect that frail old dog- 
fancying maiden ladies frothed at the mouth at the mere 
sight of his photograph in the public prints. And there you 
had the great political issues of the day presented in the 
starkest nudity. Curtin Good—Menzies Vile, and all the 
customers had to do was to find out whether or not Mr. Curtin 
was for a programme or candidate and whether or not Mr. 
Menzies was against it or him. The tedium of explaining and 
presenting and pleading was removed ; repetition made one 
reputation and marred another ; principles and policies could 
be forgotten, and the maddening democratic responsibility of 
polling day became just duck-soup. You must not imagine 
that a modest man as the late John Curtin undoubtedly was, 
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liked this new idea. He must have squirmed with acute dis- 
comfort when he saw how he had to be built up, but here is 
the really interesting and important aspect—for the sake of 
his party John Curtin was willing to immolate himself before 
the blow-torch of socialist frenzy. 

To-day in the political canters that precede the Federal 
elections this year O! Rare Ben Chifley is being measured for 
halo and wings, and we will see the now-familiar pattern of 
last election repeated. O! Rare Ben will play the part of 
Little Friend of all the World, and Mr. Menzies will be assigned 
to his utility réle of Satan, and the whole problem of how to 
vote will be solved for all those dear old ladies and elderly 
gentlemen scattered over the length and breadth of Australia, 
who still wistfully express a desire to vote for the late Dr. 
Maloney.* Now O! Rare Ben Chifley, like his predecessor in 
office, is a modest man of very slender attainments, and it 
must be a positive torment for him to have to sit for hours, 
with a pipe in his mouth playing Honest Abe Lincoln to please 
Don Rodgers,t and suffering a build-up @ la Hollywood, for 
the sake of Socialism. It is a test of party loyalty calling for 
supreme patience and tolerance if nothing more, and the true 
character of the man is inherent in his willingness to submit 
to it. He can so obviously “ take it.’ 

You three people—typist, comp. and proof-reader—who 
are forced to read this, might be inclined to laugh at a grossly 
inadequate attempt to debunk Socialist propaganda, but if 
you have even some slight interest in the future progress and 
prosperity of Australia it’s no laughing matter. The new 
technique has proved a most effective method of overcoming 
all difficulties of “‘ selling’’ a policy. It has symbolised a 
party platform, and a political doctrine in one man, and it is 
a foundation principle amongst modern political propagandists 
that the embodiment of a doctrine in a personality is worth all 
the logical and lucid, or even specious, explanations in the 
world. But it goes further than that, as we have hinted. 
It vests in some personality in the opposition ranks all that is 
detestable. Logically—if we could afford to look at it that 
way—we could regard all the opprobrium that socialists 
like Messrs. Calwell and Ward et al., pile on Mr. Menzies as 
recognition of his merits, and fear of his opposition. These 
men, while by no means intellectual giants, are not altogether 
fools. They know that if they can implant deep-seated 
distrust of Mr. Menzies in their supporters some of it will 
remain. Some of it, indeed, might stick in the minds of HIS 
OWN SUPPORTERS. They are using him for bait as Gandhi 


* Who died about six years ago. 
+ His publicity officer. 
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uses the British raj, Hitler used the Jews and communists, 
the Pigs used Jones, and Stalin uses Capitalism and Fascism. 

In one of his tub-thumping excursions into his own diocese, 
Mr. Calwell only recently linked Mr. Casey’s name with the 
famines in India, when an interjector asked him did he 
seriously suggest that Mr. Casey actually caused the famines. 
Mr. Calwell replied, ‘‘ Well, he did nothing to prevent them.” 
Now Mr. Calwell is not so stupid as to believe either that Mr. 
Casey caused the famines, or that it was in his power as 
Governor of Bengal, to prevent them, but he knows that some 
of the people at his meeting would leave the hall satisfied that 
Mr. Casey (a) caused the Indian famines, or (5) did nothing to 
prevent them, and he knows that should Mr. Casey ever 
re-enter Australian politics, he will have to live that down. 
Mr. Calwell knows, just as Hitler and the Pigs knew and 
Gandhi and Stalin know that if you throw enough mud some 
of it will never wash off, and obloquy is dyed, like the lengthen- 
ing memories of “‘ A Perfect Day,’’ in colours that never fade. 

The full effect of the building up of O! Rare Ben Chifley 
into the plain, raucous, rugged man of the people, overflowing 
with the love of his fellows, with their welfare down the years 
in his copious bounty, has yet to be seen. In the doubts with 
which Mr. Menzies is received by far too many people who 
should be his unwavering supporters, we see the savage effect 
of the merciless disparagement to which the socialist propa- 
ganda machine subjects him. And here is the really notable 
thing: if the Liberal Party, yielding to that disparagement, 
double-dumped Mr. Menzies to-morrow, and chose another 
leader, it would not matter who he was nor where he came 
from, he would soon be made the victim of an organised 
campaign of calumny and spite from one end of Australia to 
the other. In six months’ time or less the new leader would 
become the living symbol of monopolistic vice and greed and 
reaction, and quite decent people, obedient to municipal 
ordinance would spit their maledictions on him into the gutter, 
for propaganda to-day, as practised by the Reds, the Pinks 
and the Mauves is a kind of political pediculosis in a highly 
contagious form. It is despicable . . . but it gets results. 

The attitude of those who detest the establishment of a 
Socialist Behemoth, with its regimentation, its planners, and 
its bureaucratic élite must be continued resistance to these 
human symbols artificially created to exploit the boundless 
credulity of simple people. 


W. B. Epwarps. 


APOSTACY, OR REVERSION? 


In the early stages of the war there was a widespread inclina- 
tion to differentiate between the Nazi Party and the German 
people. The German, in true Victorian tradition, was assumed 
to be a gentle, mild, pipe-smoking soul who had been first 
misled and then exploited by Hitler and his gang. As the 
war progressed and authenticated reports came to hand of the 
behaviour and jack-boot mentality of the ordinary German 
soldier this opinion gradually faded. 

To-day, after the trials for lynching baled-out American 
airmen, in which women were proved to have been the ring- 
leaders, and the revelations of Belsen, Buchenwald and other 
concentration camps, those who still cling to the idea of 
“good Germans ”’ are very few and far between. Although, 
now the clash of battl. is over, they are again raising their 
heads and pointing to the hundreds who perished by torture or 
starvation in these camps as a proof that not all Germans are 
bad. Well, was there not one just man in Sodom? And the 
point that this argument overlooks, or ignores, is that the great 
majority of these victims were Jews, German only by language. 

The truth is that Nazism was an entirely and typical 
German product—Teutonic for the Teuton. Its creed and 
ideology fulfilled so completely the subconscious desires of the 
nation that once its inherent swaggering and brutal egoism was 
grasped it swept the whole people into allegiance almost over- 
night. There were a few who never bowed the knee, but they 
constituted an utterly negligible minority, and their resistance 
was due rather to political than moral reasons. The respon- 
sibility of the whole nation is succinctly summed up in the 
indictment of the German people by the Big Three at Potsdam: 
“They openly approved and blindly obeyed.”’ 

To many people one of the most perplexing aspects of the 
Third Reich was the wholesale apostacy from the Gospel of 
Jesus to follow that of the ersatz Messiah of Nazism, Adolf 
Hitler. For there is no doubt that the Party’s fanatical cult 
of Hitler was a religion, of which the Fiihrer was the Divine 
Leader. ‘‘ The German Faith Movement,” affirmed one of 
its spokesmen, “‘ acknowledges only one Lord, Adolf Hitler.” 
“Christ was great, but Hitler is greater,” declared one of 
their educational chiefs, Erest Hauch, at a Party mass- 
meeting at Coburg. 

Founded on the lie, taught as a scientific truth by German 
Professors for over 50 years, that the Teuton is the descendant 
of the ‘‘ Aryan Race” of super-men, the National Socialist 
creed claimed that the Germans were the super-race, whose 
birthright was the lands and the enslavement of all other 
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peoples. Clearly the adoption of this ideology of theft and 
brutality was impossible of reconciliation with the Sermon on 
the Mount or with the precept “‘ Love thy neighbour as thy- 
self,” upon which, however imperfectly they may be practised, 
Christianity rests. When the time came for choice, more than 
99 per cent. of the German people repudiated Christianity for 
Nazism, accepting Germany as their God, Hitler as their 
Messiah and Mein Kampf as their Bible. 

Such a phenomenon as this, a great nation renouncing its 
centuries-old obedience and setting up gods of its own making, 
is unknown in history. No wonder therefore that it seems 
inexplicable and that no logical answer can be given to the 
question “‘ Why ? ”’ 

There is, however, an historical answer that can go a long 
way to explain it. Reduced to its starkest terms it is simply 
that Germany was never converted to Christianity. Although 
nominally Christian for nearly a thousand years its Christianity 
was no more than superficial : there was never, in the German 
subconscious soul, a whole-hearted acceptance of Christian 
teaching. Why was this? Because, alone of all the hordes 


who swamped the Roman Empire, the Germans were con- . 


verted to the Christian religion by force. The Monks converted 
the Angles of Britain, the bishops the Franks of France, 
but the Allemani and Saxons of Germany were converted by 
soldiers. Let us review shortly the main stages of this “‘ conver- 
sion ’’ in which the Missionaries of the Cross appear too often 
to have forgotten Christ’s word, ‘“‘ My Kingdom is not of this 
world ”’ in a literal acceptance of His other saying, “‘ I come 
not to bring peace, but a sword.” 

The chief concern of the gth century Frankish Emperor 
Charlemagne was the protection of Christendom against the 
outer barbarians. He was convinced that for the safety of the 
Christian lands the conversion of these barbarians was as 
essential as their military defeat. Resolutely pursuing this 
idea he left Germany Christian at his death, but it was a 
conversion by steel that failed to secure his object. For 
32 years, from 772 to 804, he waged a series of annual or 
biennial wars against the Saxons, who then occupied the 
whole of North Germany, and at the conclusion of each vic- 
torious campaign offered the vanquished tribes the choice of 
baptism or the sword. 

Two hundred years or so later Duke Boleslav III of Poland 
offered the same alternatives to the Pomeranians, while the 
Wends of Silesia, who had been similarly treated piecemeal 
for many years, were practically exterminated by the savage 
Albert the Bear of Brandenburg in 1157. Finally the com- 
pulsory conversion of East Prussia was not completed until 
1283, after 45 years’ ravaging by the Teutonic Knights and 
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the Order of the Sword. The Brandenburger, Albert the Bear, 
and the ruffianly thugs who made up the Orders of the Teu- 
tonic Knights and the Sword—all “‘ Christian ’’ descendants of 
the Germans conquered and converted by Charlemagne— 
were worthy predecessors of the S.S. Troopers. 

One result of this enforced change of religion was that 
pagan customs and rites lingered on throughout Germany well 
into the 15th century, and were still surviving in the more 
isolated parts a hundred years ago. Everywhere between the 
Rhine and the Vistula Christianity was imposed by a foreign 
conqueror and accepted by the conquered simply as one of his 
peace terms. There was no change of heart : the pagan nature 
and its instincts were driven underground, not eradicated, 
and, after smouldering for centuries, at last in our days burst 
through and destroyed the thin crust of Christian virtues 
overlaying it. 

Here, then, is the solution of the German apostacy given 
us by history, but it leaves us with a supplementary, and very 
pertinent, question: “‘ Why was it that the Germans alone 
refused to accept voluntarily the teaching of the Cross?” 
This question cannot be directly answered by history, but by 
correlating several established facts we can deduce a suffi- 
ciently reasonable hypothesis. We must go back many 
thousand years before the coming of the misty, mythical 
Aryan ancestors of the Teuton ; back to the blizzard-swept 
Europe of the Quarternary Ice Age. The fourth and last 
glaciation was just commencing, and after a tolerably mild 
interval of some duration the climate was deteriorating fast. 

The short foggy summers were getting shorter and colder, 
and the winters, with their constant snow-storms driving off 
the slowly advancing ice-cap, longer and more bitter. Across 
the dismal wastes of swamp and barren hills wandered a few 
animals specially fitted by nature to withstand the wet cold 
climate ; the woolly rhinoceros, the mammoth in its thick 
coat of wool-lined hair, and the great cave bear. And among 
them, laboriously scraping pit-falls to trap the mammoth and 
disputing with the bears for the doubtful blessing of damp 
rock shelters, skulked the sole representative of man then 
upon the earth, Neanderthal Man. 

Shorter but broader than modern man, he slouched along 
with his knees slightly bent and his heavy head sunk well 
between his shoulders on a short, thick neck. With his deep- 
set, savage eyes glaring beneath overhanging brows, his wide, 
flat nose and powerful projecting teeth above a chin so 
receding that it was hardly a chin at all, he was the personi- 
fication of the ogre of folk-tales. His exact place in human 
evolution is a matter of dispute, but if he was less than man 
he was certainly more than ape, for he had learned the use of 
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fire and buried his dead carefully. His physical courage was 
beyond question, for armed simply with a miserable hand-axe 
of chipped flint he faced and overcame the mighty beasts 
whose lairs he coveted for a home. 

Some 20,000 years passed. The ice-cap reached its maxi- 
mum and began its slow retreat. The climate improved, a 
dry cold replacing the damp fogs, and the swamps dried into 
tundra steppes ranged by vast herds of reindeer and aurochs, 
But this amelioration in the climate brought a fresh and fatal 
complication of life to Neanderthal Man. Across the land 
bridges spanning the Mediterranean came a new race, the 
Men of Cromagnon, Homo priscus, the first of Modern Men: 
a tall, finely proportioned race, hunters, fishers and artists. 
Their gradual but irresistible advance into Europe ousted 
the Neanderthalers from their hunting grounds, and pushed 
them ever further and further into the inhospitable North 
until they eventually vanished from the scene. 

It was formerly assumed that they were exterminated by 
the newcomers: a quite arbitrary assumption and entirely 
out of keeping with all we know of the customs of primitive 
races. There is no case on record of the complete extermina- 
tion of one tribe by another: after slaying as many males as 
possible during the first clash the victorious tribe invariably 
adopts the survivors and all the females. The next generation 
is a mixed race of victors and vanquished, and the “ blood ” 
of the original occupants of the land is handed down to 
posterity. 

The principal argument in favour of the extermination 
theory was that no Neanderthal traits can be found in Europe 
to-day. Because a man’s neck happens to be shorter and 
thicker than his neighbour’s, or his mouth particularly 
“ toothy,’ that is no proof of Neanderthal ancestry. Quite 
true, and it is most unlikely that any definite Neanderthal 
traits would have persisted to these days, for on intermarriage 
with a higher stock the physical features that distinguished 
the lower tend to breed out. How long the process takes we 
cannot say, but the Osmanli Turks who settled in Anatolia 
some five centuries ago show few traces now of the squat 
figure, broad face and narrow slanting eyes of their Mongoloid 
Turki ancestors. Another race which has utterly lost its 
original characteristics in the course of a thousand years is 
the Magyar of Hungary, who came into Europe as the Mongol 
Avars from Central Asia. 

With these instances before us what hope can we have of 
being able, after 400 centuries, to identify Neanderthal 
descendants by the slouching gait, the long, narrow head or 
the heavy brow ridges of their fossil ancestor ? Skeletons have 
been recovered from the Grimaldi caves dating from the 
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Cromagnon Age, a period when Modern Man was disputing 
the European hunting grounds with the Neanderthalers, 
which show decidedly prognathous jaw features, and numerous 
remains of a slightly later period have been unearthed at 
Predmost in Moravia with heavy brow ridges. In view of the 
possibilities presented by these relics, and considering all 
other factors, the expression ‘‘ extermination ’’ would seem 
far too sweeping a generalisation. 

Let us reconstruct the probable course of events in that 
dim, distant invasion of Europe. Neanderthal Man was 
neither weakling nor coward, but he stood no chance against 
the physical and mental superiority of his foes. Sullenly he 
fell back until his further retreat was barred by the ice-cap, 
then lying along the Baltic shore of Germany. There, in the 
bleak desert along the foot of the cold, blue ice cliffs, we can 
picture his last stand, and the final extermination of the males 
beneath the Cromagnon arrows. Some few with their families 
doubtless made good their escape into the forests, in whose 
increasingly impenetrable recesses they lived on for a time as 
the prototype of the mythological satyrs, while the depen- 
dants of the fallen were absorbed by the victors. 

How widespread Neanderthal blood may be in Europe we 
cannot estimate, but as over the greater part of the Continent 
it can derive only from solitary cases of union between 
Cromagnon man and Neanderthal woman it can safely be 
regarded as negligible. Only where the assimilation of 
Neanderthal stock occurred in quantity would it survive in 
sufficient strength to assert itself. There it would form the 
ultimate substratum of the race, which in comparison with 
non-Neanderthal Europe would be morally, if not physically, 
unique. Such a considerable assimilation would hardly have 
occurred while areas of retreat were still open to the Neander- 
thalers: we can only expect it in the district that saw the 
final ‘‘mopping up” stage, after the elimination of the 
Neanderthal males—Northern Germany, the original home- 
land of the Teuton. 

This, then, seems to be the answer to the riddle of how a 
great nation came to repudiate its Christianity and revert to 
a state of savage brutality that would be better described as 
“unhuman ”’ than “inhuman.” Christianity had been forced 
upon it by the sword and so had no root in its moral sense, 
and merely lay like a veneer over the unchanged heart of the 
nation. Then, when the moment struck, its suppressed sub- 
conscious Neanderthaloid instincts reponded to the call of 
Nazism, burst through the veneer and engulfed Europe in a 
wave of appalling tyranny, terror and torture, before which all 
other nations stand aghast. 

J. C. MArRsH-EDWARDS. 


LONDON LORE 


IN early times the south side of the Strand was lined with 
bishops’ palaces from Temple Bar to Westminster, and the 
largest of them was that of Bath and Wells, occupying 4 or 
5 acres between Milford Lane and Strand Lane, with a 500 feet 
frontage to the Thames. Henry Fitz Reiner, a London 
alderman, owned it in John’s reign, and in 1228 it came to 
Joscelin, Bishop of Bath and Wells. Succeeding bishops held 
it in peace until the Reformation, except that in 1312 a thief 
entered the cellar with false keys and stole the prelatical store 
of wine, until in 1539 Henry VIII turned out all the bishops 
and gave them inferior dwellings in other parts of the City. 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells got the house of the nuns of 
St. Clare in the Minories. 

Even then the site of the inn included gardens and orchards, 
and Hollar’s View shows the houses as an irregular jumble, of 
different periods, and mostly of red brick. The stable was 
on the east side with the great hall next to it, just behind the 
shops facing the Strand, and these the bishops used to let to 
tradesmen, appointing a keeper of the hospitium and collector 
of rents at 24d. a day. In the 15th century two of the shops 
were named the Tabard and the Cardinal’s Hat. 

Arundel House, as it was called after the bishop left it, was 
chiefly remarkable for the great collection of antique marbles, 
statues, altars and sarcophagi, formed by Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, during his travels in Greece. Henry, Duke of 
Norfolk, his grandson, cared little for such things, and left 
them scattered up and down the garden ; it is said that one 
ancient column was used as a garden roller. At last in 1646 
Evelyn prevailed on him to present what remained to Oxford 
University. 

Henry VIII gave the inn first to his High Admiral, the 
Earl of Southampton, and then to Thomas, brother of his 
Queen Jane Seymour, who was executed in 1549. Then the 
Earl of Arundel bought it and it came to the Howards when 
the Duke of Norfolk married his daughter Mary. From them 
we get Howard, Norfolk and Arundel Streets, laid out in 1689. 

ee 


AMERICAN NEWS 


WitH the feeling in the back of many minds that although it 
is difficult to stand us, it will be increasingly difficult to stand 
without us, the United States at long last ratified the British 
Loan agreement, and for better for worse, for richer for poorer 
(or as the economists would probably say, for boom or for 
bust) our economic destinies are linked with those of the 
United States. What happens in America, both economically 
and politically, has become more important than ever before, 
although there is still much to justify the American complaint 
that a crisis in Rumania will get more attention in England 
than a crisis in the United States. American politics are 
just as important as American economics, for politicians and 
party politics can affect economics. 

The discussion, or rather the controversy, which the loan 
agreement aroused was not particularly helpful from the 
point of view of cementing Anglo-American relations, which 
was one of its avowed purposes. The best that can be said 
of a great many of the American loan critics was that their 
over-vivid historical sense caused them to remember that 
George III opposed independence, Admiral Cockburn burned 
the White House, and Lord John Russell supported the 
Southern Confederacy to the exclusion of the British con- 
tribution made in two world wars to the defeat of a common 
enemy. There were critics of the loan agreement in England, 
but they never went to such erratic extremes as their American 
cousins. At times one wondered whether British and Ameri- 
cans were talking about the same thing. In the United States 
the critics asked why they should subsidise socialism, and 
were told that the loan would in point of fact put a brake 
upon socialism. The critics admitted that might be so in 
theory, but wondered whether the British Government could 
be trusted to carry out the terms of the agreement, or whether 
planning and regimentation at home could be combined with 
a gradual reduction in restrictions in commercial dealings with 
foreigners. The chief point which convinced the waverers, 
however, was that the Russian Government was even less to 
be trusted than the British. In the past few years Americans 
haven’t learned to like Britain more, but to like Russia less. 
The climate of the criticism in the United States would lead 
one to suppose that the chief opposition to the loan agreement 
in England came from the extreme left. It was all very 
perplexing to find that it came from the Conservatives, who 
should have been eager to support anything which would slow 
down the socialisation of Britain, and should have been happy 
to link their fortunes with America, the land of free enter- 
prise and private initiative. In brief, the Americans hope 
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the loan will strengthen Britain and weaken socialism. 
British people, all save the money lending caste, fear it will 
weaken Britain. The issue is one about which there is likely 
to be a spluttering debate for the next five years. 

There are, apart from the loan agreement and its conse- 
quences, three other issues which have a different appearance 
from the opposite sides of the Atlantic. They are Palestine, 
food, and price levels. One common thread running through 
all three is the streak of obstinacy in President Truman’s 
character which has contributed to the pattern of all of them. 
In the last two an interesting illustration is provided of the 
way in which politics and the politician can affect economics. 

If the Jewish extremists had been less extreme, the 
American attitude to Palestine would have been more embar- 
rassing. President Truman, not being a student of the Middle 
East, early conceived the idea that 100,000 Jewish refugees 
should be admitted to Palestine. He perpetually returned to 
that single solution, and showed irritation that it was not 
adopted. It almost seemed as though he conceived the 
Jewish problem in terms of arranging a bus trip: you just 
had to pay the fare and hire the vehicles. Moreover, there 
were precisely 100,000 Jews in difficulties, no more no less, 
and once the bus trip was organised there would be no more 
Jewish problem. With the question thus simplified, anybody 
who pointed out obstacles was assumed to be raising objec- 
tions for the sole purpose of procrastination. 

Similarly, the President’s answer to the question of price 
levels was simplified by ignoring all inconvenient aspects. 
(We now have a very direct interest in American price levels ; 
the more they rise the less the loan buys.) He abolished 
rationing at the end of last year, over optimistic about the 
general food position and tempted by the short range popu- 
larity with which the move would be greeted. He followed 
this by encouraging the Unions to seek wage increases, having 
been told by some of his planning experts (they exist in 
America too) that the great danger of the future would be 
lack of money in the hands of the buying public which might 
lead toa slump. The danger proved to be so much money in 
the hands of the buying public that even the enormous flood 
of American production could not fully satisfy it. Yet 
despite wage increases (the biggest factor in production costs) 
and an insatiable demand, the President insisted that price 
levels must be maintained. The price line began to bulge 
and bend, and those responsible for its defence grew frantic 
and furious. Every criticism of their strategy was taken as 
a condemnation of their objective. Complaints that the way 
in which controls were administered hampered production 
were met by denunciation of the critics, not reform of the 
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method. Congress, therefore, wrote into a revised price law 
a series of principles to be followed in administering it. 
They became “crippling amendments,” and the President 
vetoed the bill. The result was that for three weeks the 
United States had no price controls at all. The dire predic- 
tions of the price control officials, however, failed to 
materialise. Retail prices rose, but in most cases not as high 
as the Black Market prices. Finally the principle that half a 
loaf is better than no bread triumphed, and the President 
reluctantly signed a price control act not materially different 
from the one he vetoed. 

The streak of obstinacy in the President’s character which 
led him to insist that 100,000 Jews must enter Palestine, and 
to his veto of a price control act milder than the one he wanted, 
has also led to slight friction between the British and American 
Governments on the matter of food. The hint a few months 
ago that if Britain rationed bread the U.S. should, too, went 
down very badly. Restoration of rationing in America would 
be difficult in an election year. The way to a constituent’s 
vote is assumed to be through his stomach. The tendency of 
British Ministers to keep popping up in Washington to talk 
about food problems seemed to contain an implied criticism 
of American policy. It probably tended to defeat its purpose 
by making American officials more obstinate in their belief 
that the British were over-cautious about the size of their 
wheat pipe-line. There are few Americans who are very 
much impressed with the British decision to ration bread, and 
quite a number who suspect the Government is merely trying 
to prove that it was right when it said it would have to 
introduce rationing if America insisted upon a second wheat 
export cut of 200,000 tons in the first half of the current year. 
There is no nation which gets quite so irritated with outside 
interference in domestic matters, particularly from England, 
as the United States. Americans can appreciate the fact that 
they are better fed than the British, although the complaint 
that our food is monotonous at times leads to the riposte that 
it always has been. They are more likely to prove responsive, 
however, if not pressed too hard. With the American larder 
it is a case of don’t knock or it won’t be opened. 


DENYS SMITH. 


LAMENT OF AN INFANTRY OFFICER AT BASE 


I THOUGHT I was a soldier, 
I thought I knew my place, 

I thought I knew the ways of war, 
Until I came to Base. 


Of bullet, bomb and bayonet 
I thought I knew a lot, 
Of the wild joy of fighting, 
Of blood and rage white-hot. 


I’ve seen the wild black faces 
Afire with lust to kill ; 

I’ve heard the Nandi war-cry, 
And watched the red blood spill. 


I’ve shivered under shell-fire, 
And thought, “‘ This is the end ” ; 
I’ve helped to lift the bloody mess 
Of what was once a friend. 


I’ve marched and fought and slaughtered, 
I’ve drunk and diced and whored, 

I’ve been both thrilled and frightened, 
But mostly I’ve been bored. 


I thought I was a soldier, 
But now I know my place ; 

I thought I knew the ways of war, 
Until I came to Base. 


More vital far to victory 
Are files and G.R.O.s 

Than guns and guts and sweat and blood 
Against determined foes. 


Give me the sweat and chance of death, 
Give me the boredom too. 

I can face any job there is 
Except the job I do. 


BY LAKE SHUSWAP 


Ir is indeed an ill wind that blows nobody good. I should 
never have had the joy of a whole fortnight on Lake Shuswap 
and afterwards three weeks on beautiful little Savary Island 
if I had not missed a passage to England in a British battleship 
through sheer physical inability to get ready in little more 
than a day’s notice. To cross the Atlantic in a ship of the 
Royal Navy would indeed have made me feel proud, instead 
of returning as one of a swarm of evacuees in an overcrowded 
passenger ship, but memories of these last weeks are mine for 
ever and now I am glad I missed that ship. 

It is always the way in life, limited as we are by time and 
space. The art of living is to a large extent the art of selection, 
but often there is no choice in the matter. If there is trouble 
and we can help we know where we ought to be ; and Home 
must come first. But when the choice of being here or there 
is ours it is not always plain which decision will best lead to 
the enrichment of life. If we go abroad in spring we miss the 
flowering of the daffodils and lilies in our own garden. We 
may put off a visit or a letter to a friend because we think we 
are too busy, and live to regret our lapse in friendship for the 
rest of our lives, as in that poignant touch in Virginia Woolf’s 
book The Waves in which one member of the family never 
forgave himself for having refused to go to Richmond with 
another, after the other’s death in India. Are we not all 
familiar with such biting regrets ? 

However, in this case of mine there was no choice. I 
could not collect my scattered belongings in addition to the 
endless formalities wound up in red tape demanded by the 
American Consulate merely because the ship was sailing from 
New York. Possessions—how dependent we are upon them, 
but what a nuisance when it comes to packing and travelling 
in war time, and clothes one would have discarded in ordinary 
times one clings to for fear of not being able to replace them in 
England. 

Having then (not altogether regretfully) missed my boat 
I was free to accept these two alluring invitations from bird- 
loving friends, and to spend another three weeks in Vancouver 
before anchoring myself in one place so that in 24 hours I 
could pack up and be off. 

First of all, besides being with friends I should not other- 
wise have seen again, I had the joy once more of being in a 
world of mountain bluebirds which I had not seen since my 
days in the Cariboo, and they seemed bluer and more transcen- 
dently beautiful than ever, as if Heaven itself had dropped 
from the skies to alight on the earth and give us hope. If 
bluebirds had ever lived in Italy Botticelli would have 
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scattered them among the flowers of spring and Madonna and 
Child would have held them in their arms as emblems of God’s 
Spirit. Or perhaps they would just have been shot, as other 
birds of Italy are shot to this day. 

Sometimes, indeed, in British Columbia I felt like a little 
nephew who plaintively exclaimed one Christmas: “ I’ve got 
too many things!’”’ Its range upon range of mountains, its 
thousands of lakes and islands, its magnificent coast, its 
glorious forests, its infinite variety of wild life, its wild flowers 
overwhelmed me. At the most one can see so little of it in 
three and a quarter years. 

The 12-hour journey in the train from Vancouver to 
Salmon Arm is in itself full of interest. Luckily the C.P.R. 
was not overcrowded and the negro attendant was most 
courteous—almost paternally so in fact. He even pointed out 
things he thought I ought to notice, such as Hell’s Gate in the 
Fraser Canyon. The long trail along by the shore of the 
Burrard Inlet gives one an insight into the vast activities of 
Vancouver, and as the train winds slowly along one has time 
to see. There are shipyards, ironworks, hardwood mills, sugar 
refineries, chemical industries, Standard Oil buildings, a 
brick company, and innumerable sheds and warehouses, and 
sometimes in the midst of all this industrial activity a pathetic 
attempt at a garden is interspersed just to remind one that 
there are other things in life besides the making of money. 
At Port Moody we reach the head of the Burrard Inlet. Port 
Moody was the terminus of the C.P.R. in 1886 when Vancouver 
was little more than a clearing in the forest. After Port 
Moody the train follows the course of the torrential Fraser 
River. On this, the first of June, from the melting of the 
mountain snow the river was in flood, trees were standing 
waist-high in water and wide areas were flooded. At a small 
placed called Mission a signboard announced: “ This is 
Mission City, the Home of the Big Red Strawberry.” Un- 
fortunately since the departure of the Japanese we saw few 
strawberries in Vancouver and Victoria, for strawhberry- 
growing on a large scale was one of their many activities. 
Mission City, however, although one sees few signs of activity, 
is a prosperous fruit-growing and dairy centre and has large 
sawmills. For some miles we pass through orchards, pastures 
with herds of cows, and hayfields. 

As we gradually ascend the great river narrows, and 
beyond Yale, which is still in the fruit-growing valley of the 
Fraser, we reach the famous Canyon, the river becomes more 
and more boisterous, almost terrifying in its mad rush, and 
the mountains look down disdainfully aloof, scorning the 
restlessness of man with his railways and bridges and planes, 
secure in their heights. Happily there are still some wild 
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places undisturbed by the interference of this creature that 
walks on two legs. For all the wildness of the scenery, 
however, there are few signs of wild life, unlike Rhodesia or 
Kenya where from the train you may see many species of 
antelope, zebras, wilde beeste, jackals, sometimes giraffes and 
even, with luck, an occasional lion. The scenery became 
wilder and yet wilder and the river struggled like a herd of 
wild horses, with much foaming and roaring, between almost 
perpendicular walls of rock. 

At Lytton the Thompson River joins the Fraser from the 
north, and now we follow the course of the South Thompson 
to Lake Shuswap, another tornado of a river battling its way 
through a canyon, both rivers as unfriendly as the grim 
mountain. snow-covered peaks—no peaceful pools or back- 
waters inviting us to bathe, no tempting little beaches or 
clumps of reeds to attract heron or bittern, no water-lilies or 
trilliums, marigolds or ferns. I thought of the Zambesi with 
its acres of blue water-lilies among which the jacanas skipped, 
of the gleaming kingfishers and radiant bee-eaters and butter- 
flies, of the Marabou storks, wild duck, and endless procession 
of birds that accompanied our barge, and of the flat reedy 
banks, monotonous but for the birds and crocodiles and 
hippos. What a contrast! But along this railway track 
there was much to please the eye—rose bushes in bloom, 
millions of tiger-lilies and gaillardias, broom and bracken, 
larkspur and orange honeysuckle and dogwood. 

Ashcroft, now a prosaic farming centre, looks as if it 
regretted the gay mad days of the gold rush, for it was once 
a gateway to the Cariboo goldfields. We are now in the “ dry 
belt ’’ and the country looked dried up until we came to the 
refreshing sight of Kamloops Lake, along by which the train 
trails for 20 miles. After Kamloops it was too dark to see the 
scenery, but a conspicuous notice in the train attracted me : 


** 21051 
The Canadian Pacific is proud of the fact that the above 
number of Employees from all branches of the Company have 
enlisted with the Armed Forces or are engaged on special War 
Service under direction of the British Admiralty.” 


At 10.30 my kind friends met me at Salmon Arm station, 
which is 315 miles north-east of Vancouver, with an altitude 
of 1,159 feet above sea level. It is a fruit-growing and farming 
centre on a long arm of Lake Shuswap and, like so many other 
little towns in British Columbia, it aspires to being a “ city,” 
an ambition that does no one any harm if it does produce a 
smile. 

All impatience to see my surroundings, I was out on the 
verandah early next morning. I was not disappointed. God 
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has been so lavish in His gifts to this vast country that could 
swallow Switzerland at a gulp that I cannot make comparisons, 
but certainly I have seen nothing more heavenly than what I 
looked upon that sunny morning—a blue lake surrounded by a 
ring of blue-green mountains, and, as if that was not enough, 
mountain bluebirds in the garden! One below me on the 
green grass seemed the bluest thing I have ever seen. 

The house with its wide verandah stood well above the 
town which was hidden from view by masses of trees. In 
front of my bedroom verandah were apple trees, the blossoming 
just over, some lilac bushes, white and mauve, and two large 
catalpa trees—a species new to me. Looking it up in a 
botanical book we found they belong to the Bignoniacee 
family and that ours were natives of the Southern States. 
The large leaves were just unfolding and the trumpet-shaped 
flowers were merely tiny buds. The foliage not being dense 
we could see well the birds that favoured them. 

The first few days of my visit my hostess (who said she 
was giving herself a holiday) and I spent mostly on the 
verandah in talking and reading and bird-watching. Besides 


the bluebirds to remind one there was a Heaven above there. 


were black-capped chickadees which also I had not seen since 
my time in the Cariboo, the chestnut-backed being the 
common one of the Pacific Coast. Constantly a pair of yellow 
warblers were in and out of the catalpa trees and the sweet 
little trill of the male bird tinkled at intervals from their 
branches sometimes as late asg p.m. We concluded they were 
nesting in a young Douglas fir lower down. Audubon warblers 
came occasionally, and before I came the Blackburnian 
warbler had been a daily visitor, but he was gallivanting 
elsewhere just then. I was sorry to miss him. There were 
many kingbirds on the telephone wires darting hither and 
thither after insects and keeping crows at bay, and there were 
wood pewees, too. Two dear little boys, evacuees from Hong 
Kong, whom I spoke to one day, showed me a pewee’s nest, a 
compact little structure perched on the branch of an apple 
tree, and we had the pleasure of seeing the mother bird 
settling down on it well within view. There were both 
violet-green and tree swallows, so much alike in the air, but 
the difference in plumage plain enough when at rest. Tree 
swallows were nesting in a bird-box in the garden. Pine 
siskins came and went and once cedar waxwings honoured the 
catalpa trees. But our chief delight, day and night, was the 
song of the catbirds. A pair were evidently nesting in some 
impenetrable bush in an ungetable corner of the garden. One, 
presumably the male (I could see no difference in the plumage 


of the sexes), sang not only at intervals all day long, but, it j 


seemed, all night long, with the persistence of a nightingale. 
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No matter at what hour I awakened or how early I rose that 
bird was singing as if heart and throat would burst with the 
joy of being alive in a beautiful world. It was a continuous 
song, going on and on without ceasing, it seemed, until one 
lost the song in dreams. It had some notes like the robin’s, 
but the song was much richer and more varied, and it always 
sang from the same branch of the apple tree outside my 
window, where I could see it plainly. The mew-like note was 
only heard from the density of the bush. I never saw the 
birds on the ground. My books tell me that it is a valuable 
bird, destroying quantities of injurious insects, although he 
also has a weakness for soft fruits. Why not, considering he 
deserves what he gets ? Goldfinches, too, visited us, and three 
species of sparrows were about ; the song, the chipping and 
the Savannah. I saw no white-crowned sparrows which was 
unusual. 

Lake Shuswap is one of the largest of British Columbias 
many lakes. On a map it looks all arms and legs. Like an 
amputated octopus it sprawls, with many twists and turns, 
north of the Okanagan Valley, divided into four long arms. 
From the furthermost point in the south to the furthest north 
it is 80 miles, less in length than the Okanagan Lake, but its 
waters cover a larger area. Only from the air can the whole 
lake be seen at one time. Before the war small steamers plied 
between various places on the lake and not far from us was a 
long pier from which I often watched birds. Now only people 
with launches can get about by water. There are no sailing 
boats because sailing is considered too dangerous. Among 
those mountains sudden currents of air may catch a sail 
unawares and from hour to hour the surface of the lake may 
change from calm to storm, or vice versa. 

From the pier I saw coots, Western and Holboell’s grebes, 
scaup, mallard, and from 50 to 100 redheads all together, but 
few ducklings. The lake had risen many feet and flooded a 
large meadow far beyond the willows which ordinarily fringed 
the water, and I came to the conclusion that the sitting birds 
must have been flooded out and their eggs lost. I saw one 
golden-eye with five vigorous youngsters, a redhead with two, 
and an amusing sight was one baby redhead with four adult 
males in attendance. Kingfishers fished from the pier and 
overhead an osprey—sometimes two—searched the waters, 
swooping down at intervals. Once two red-winged blackbirds 
boldly pursued one—brave as kingbirds—driving him away. 
Four species of swallow—the tree, violet-green, rough-winged, 
and clifi—skimmed the waters until darkness fell, to the 
benefit of mankind, for mosquitoes were only too plentiful, 
although not so persistently malevolent as in the Cariboo. 

My friends had told me the glad news that these now 
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(alas !) rare birds, the trumpeter swans, had—no less than 72 
of them—visited the Lake in April, staying for several days, 
and that three pairs were actually nesting among the reeds in 
an unapproachable part of the lake. I scanned the area where 
they were many times, hoping that I might get a glimpse of 
one, but without success. 

Lake Shuswap was about an eight minutes’ walk from my 
friends’ house. Between was a little lake inhabited by gold- 
fish, turtles and musk-rats, and the haven of many birds, for 
it was beautifully protected by a dense growth of reeds and 
rushes several feet deep. Here I spent many happy hours, 
watching from a little jetty between the reeds. There were 
coots with their independent red-billed babies, and I watched 
a parent teaching one to feed itself and to dive. There were 
extremely tame Holboell’s grebes that sometimes came quite 
close to where I stood ; and there were pied-billed grebes, the 
first I had seen outside of a museum. These do not frequent 
the sea, but are lovers of quiet pools such as this one. Their 
bills are shorter and thicker than those of the other species 
and striped. They would skim along the surface of the water 
with bill submerged as well as dive for food. 

Most interesting of all to watch were the ruddy ducks. 
There were three males and two females at first, and subse- 
quently two pairs. Twice I watched their mating displays, 
quite one of the most entertaining and comical sights imagin- 
able. To begin with, these ducks are oddities in themselves 
in the bird world—the males at least—with their short thick 
necks, their upturned blue bills, and their funny fan-shaped 
upright tails looking as if they had been stuck on as an after- 
thought. The male began by circling round the female 
with head drawn back as if in ambitious imitation of a swan, 
and the upright tail bent forward so that head and tail almost 
met. Then he would pause and in front of the lady flap his 
bill up and down against his breast, making odd little sounds, 
and then sail round her again. I never once saw the female 
making the slightest response. She would swim away, 
apparently utterly bored, and then he would make a little 
spring out of the water and skim along the surface in pursuit. 
Finally, annoyed by her cold indifference, he would turn tail 
and retreat to the shelter of the reeds, a picture of unrequited 
love, but perhaps to show she was not the only lady duck in 
the world. There was nothing in his love making of the 
violence of the mallard. All round among the reeds the 
handsome red-winged blackbirds were nesting, flying over my 
head with screeches when I approached a nest. There were 
many young ones about, too. There were also many kingbirds 
which also like to nest near water. One had a nest wedged in 
the top of an upright log standing in the water. Kildeers too, 
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and spotted sandpipers appeared at times, and in the bushes 
by the lake cedar waxwings and goldfinches and yellow 
warblers. Once I had the delight of seeing the Pacific yellow- 
throat, a sub-species of the Maryland yellow-throat, a 
beautiful little warbler, with the upper breast yellow and a 
clearly defined black mask across the upper part of the face. 
I heard it sing, too, two notes repeated with a break three 
times, which has been described as “‘ Witchery—Witchery— 
Witchery.”’ It is one of the ground warblers. I was fascinated 
by the little turtles that swam about with tiny heads half out 
of the water, and come out of the water in the evening to 
sleep on the logs at the edge. I counted 20 one day. 

One evening we drove to another arm of the lake to Canoe, 
where there is an auto-camp—a beautiful wooded drive. On 
the way back we stopped to look at one of those little lakes 
scattered like lost golden coins among the mountains of 
British Columbia. On it we saw gadwalls, ruddy ducks and 
redheads, and on a plank raised a little above the water a 
whole family of shovellers, father, mother and seven young 
ones all in a row, a picture of domesticity. 

We visited several pleasant homes in the neighbourhood, 
all the homes of English people. So many of them one finds 
in quite unexpected places in British Columbia. If many were 
compelled through over-taxation to give up their pleasant 
homes in England after the first World War, how much more 
will this be the case after this second World War? And what 
wiser choice could they make than in making their homes in 
British Columbia, particularly within sight of so much beauty 
and privacy as Lake Shuswap offers? I do not refer to the 
conventional worldlings who are found in every city but to 
the real country lovers. 

We visited a nice English home with a charming garden all 
carved out of the forest. Our host and hostess were celebrating 
their diamond wedding in July and expecting an influx of 
sons and daughters, grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 
Our host, well on in the eighties, did all the work of the 
garden himself, and drove a car. Our hostess was very much 
alive mentally, although crippled with arthritis. Her voice 
was clear and vigorous, without any symptom of the weariness 
of age. Neither had lost the zest for living, and new books 
lay about in the sitting-room. 

We visited another home where there were two attractive 
children. This home was also carved out of the forest. Our 
hostess informed us as she drove us out that a pair of American 
redstarts had visited them for the first time that morning, and 
that they stayed about for some time performing most 
entertaining aerial antics. They were still there, and it was 
my good luck to see them, one very clearly. Such a beautiful 
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lively little bird. Taverner describes the bird as being black 
and orange-coloured, but to me it was salmon-pink rather 
than orange. The bird is really a flycatcher, but, as with the 
robin, the name was given it by the early settlers although it 
is not at all like the European redstart. It is very plain that 
there was no ornithologist in America before Alexander 
Wilson. 

One evening we drove 15 miles up the valley of the Salmon 
River to visit another English home. The drive was interest- 
ing for this was the district of the small farmer working Io or 
I5 acres, many of the farmers being foreigners—Danes, 
Swedes, Ukrainians. At the head of this valley the mountains 
closed in. We sat in the garden, not exactly free from 
mosquitoes, among which night hawks (often called mosquito 
hawks) above were doing their best, but they did not deign to 
attack those that were busy round our ankles. It seemed a 
lonely spot to pitch one’s tent, but our hostess found happiness 
in her garden, her animals and her love of music. 

Another time we had tea with two bird-loving ladies whose 
enchanting house was just above the lake, and being on a 
rocky hillside they had made a lovely rock garden, with a 
little patch of sand under some trees for the benefit of their 
child visitors. Bird baths and bird tables were conspicuous. 
They had come out after the last war, and I saw from the 
papers and magazines and books that lay about that they 
kept in close touch with England, and had not let their 
interests in ‘‘ The World beyond the Mountain ”’ lapse. And 
didn’t they do a kind deed! After tea they drove us many 
miles to a very out-of-the-way home on a mountainside where 
an Englishwoman lived, in order to show me a humming- 
bird’s nest with young birds in it. The tiny lichen-covered 
nest was threaded firmly astride the low slender branch, 
secured by spiders’ web, of a cedar tree. The two minute 
babies were tucked closely together, so close that you could 
not have put a rose-petal between them, with their needle-like 
bills pointing straight upwards. (The mother-bird sits on top, 
on a level with the rim of the nest.) The little birds had only 
acquired a few hair-like feathers. The lady of the house had 
been watching them closely for 10 days and said the mother 
fed them only morning and evening. 

What a lovely memory to carry back to England ! 

Next day I returned to Vancouver. A week or two later 
my friend wrote that they had seen a pair of trumpeter swans 
swimming in the lake with two signets. And not only that joy 
had been theirs, but the Blackburnian warblers had returned 
to the garden, and the beautiful lazuli bunting (prey of the 
collector) had also been visiting them. I tried not to feel 
envious, remembering the good things that had been mine— 
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the songs of the catbird, the Pacific yellow-throat, the 
American redstart, the love-making of the ruddy ducks and 
the baby humming birds. But my friend’s letter had one 
distressful piece of news. The bittern whose loud booming 
was heard at night from the lake had been shot by an idle 
mischievous boy, who no doubt thought he had done some- 
thing really clever. Are bitterns too, for lack of adequate 
protection, to be allowed to go the way of trumpeter swans, 
of lazuli buntings, of whooping cranes, and many other 
fast-diminishing species of North America ? 


MADELINE ALSTON. 


GREECE 


[In 1830 it was decided that Greece, by then independent, 
should become a monarchy. But there was some difficulty 
in finding a King.] 


Oh, Jupiter! Sire of Gods and Men, 
To thine own Olympus return again ! 
Bring back Mercurius, 
Thy son, though spurious, 
And Hebe, whom you know ; 
Sweet little Cupid, 
Who strikes people stupid, 
With Bacchus and Venus, 
And Pan and Silenus, 
And the rest, who at school used so much to chagrin us ! 


Restore, once more, 
To thy Classical Shore 
Her “‘ bright golden Age ”’ and her “ Glories of Yore ! ” 
(Two phrases I’ve borrowed from honest Tom Moore), 
From fierce Seraskiers, 
Whisker’d up to the ears ; 
From Slaves, 
From Knaves, 
And Fools, 
And Tools, 
Thine own fair "realm at length release, 
And send us a Patriot Prince for Greece ! 


The Ingoldsby Lyrics—By THoMAS INGOLDsBY. 


VOL. CXXVII. 


PALACE WALLS AT ELTHAM 


IT may have been that when, at Eltham Palace, Henry VII. 
‘set up the fair front over the mote there’ Tudor roses of 
more than one kind graced the walls. Perhaps the sculptors 
busied themselves with the new symbolic flower as they 
decorated those bay windows that were to look south to the 
distant view of Westminster ; perhaps to please the ladies of 
the court ‘‘ the Damask rose and the Province rose ”’ and the 
“‘ muske and the sweete brier’’ were planted against the new 
brickwork. Be that as it may, it is roses more than anything 
else, whether they lean against the original stonework of 
Bishop Antony Bek or climb the Tudor extensions, that to-day 
increase the beauty of these famous moat walls. Brilliant 
“‘ Allen Chandler ”’ lies massed on a heavy buttress, “‘ Crimson 
Conquest ”’ goes soaring upwards to the footbridge, ‘“‘ Mme. 
Gregoire Staechelin ’’ decorates the archway to the under- 
ground passage, the ‘‘ Seven Sisters”’ drape themselves 
becomingly against medizval stone, and ‘‘ Mermaid ’’ tops the 
parapet with a stem of trunklike dimensions and 18 feet of 
growth. And there are many many more. All the very best 


of the new has been brought to emphasise the beauty of the old. > 


There is a fascination about old walls, and these of “‘ Prince 
John’s Palace,” if they have not quite the crumbling antiquity 
of Winchester’s Wolvesey, nor yet the supreme architectural 
beauty of those walls of the Yorkshire abbeys, have still their 
own very great charm and a flora that is bound to delight both 
botanist and gardener. The roses are of necessity controlled 
and cultivated, but the wallflowers that have found foothold 
and flourish with such fragrance, the berberis that has sown 
itself with unerring good taste, and the snapdragons that come 
and go with the seasons, these, if once belonging to the skilled 
horticulturist, are now of Nature’s own planting. 

It is no easy matter to control the wild and encourage the 
tame exactly to the right degree, but the work at Eltham has 
been well done and the future holds promise of even more 
loveliness. Not far from the venerable fig trees and the great 
ceanothus a young pomegranate is starting its career. Near 
the tree magnolia that stands so nobly at the water’s edge a 
younger magnolia now also flowers. Ivy has not been entirely 
banished, but that other more select and less ruthless self- 
clinger, schizophragma, has been given a place of its own, and 
both the purple vine and vitis Henreyana will not need many 
more seasons to prove their worth. 

To list every climber of these moat walls might prove 
tedious to all but ardent gardeners. Some mention, however, 
should be made of the very fine collection of cotoneaster species 
that grow here, and of the clematis hybrids—‘ Proteus,” 
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“The President,” ‘‘ Nelly Moser,” “‘ Miss Bateman’ and 
others, that have been persuaded (for some of them were a 
little wilful) to lend their aid. For midwinter there is yellow 
jasmine, chimonanthus and the tassel bush (garrya elliptica), 
and for mid-February days the vanilla-scented azara. Cydonia 
and Jew’s mallow come a little later, and then through the 
seasons follow morello cherries, honeysuckle in varieties, 
buddleia and ceanothus “‘ Gloire de Versailles,’ while magnolia 
grandiflora should one day soon now reach flowering age and 
fill the air with its most excellent spicy fragrance. 

After the wallflowers and the snapdragons it is the spiked 
purple linaria and the orange form of the little Welsh poppy, 
amongst herbaceous plants, that have made themselves most 
attractively at home. Spur valerian in three shades, red, pink 
and white, and long trailing growths of giant periwinkle have 
found places where they may ramp without offence, while 
that cruel invader of rockeries, cerastium, makes great grey 
cushions of winter beauty and sheets of snow-in-summer 
whiteness that are entirely in keeping with the surroundings. 
Here, too, more than anywhere else, is the place to see large 
hummocks of yellow alyssum and rock roses that form bushes 
and such unexpected pictures as those made by Salvia clary, 
flag irises, seedling aubretias, grape hyacinths and many other 
plants that have found grooves and ledges where they may 
grow. 

Yet still there are the truly wild flowers—mulleins, lamb’s 
lettuce, St. John’s worts, hawkweeds—that have been here 
time out of mind. Many of them, needs must, suffer a 
judicious annual weeding, but there remains as much pellitory- 
of-the-wall as the monks of old or the cage-birds of to-day (for 
it is said to be a useful addition to avian diet) could desire, and 
neither the ivy-leafed toadflax (‘‘ mother of thousands ’’) nor 
the charming little naturalised daisy, erigeron mucronatus, is 
ever likely to become scarce here. That travelling Oxford rag- 
wort—so unfaily termed squalidus—is apt to make itself, 
perhaps, too much at home and rose-bay willowherb needs 
control, but the walls of Eltham are spacious and built in the 
grand manner, and the gardener who is also a botanist will 
find in the future room for all these and for ever widening 
colonies of the Cheddar pink. 

C. R. FALWASSER. 


WHEN CURFEW TOLLED THE KNELL 


WHEN Major-General James Wolfe, moving quietly up the 
St. Lawrence to his last battle, recited Gray’s Elegy to his 
staff, he little thought that it was the Captain-General of the 
British Army, recently his own chief in the field, who was the 
true cause of that unique poem. 

The story has never before been told, for Gray hushed up 
the origin of his masterpiece, as he had good reason to do, and 
but for the work of Professor Tovey it would not have been 
possible to bring it to light. For Professor Tovey tracked it 
with great sagacity to August 1746, but without observing 
its dependence on the remarkable public events of that month. 

Hitherto we have been told that the Elegy originated, 
well, just any how. One version attributed the origin to the 
death of Gray’s aunt. Another, less plausibly, to the death of 
Uncle Rogers. Another says that he invented the whole thing 
at Cambridge, that the curfew was St. Mary’s, and that the 
storied urn and animated bust were among the “ long-drawn 
aisles ’’ of King’s College Chapel. Presumably the author of 
that suggestion had never been inside King’s. Yet, despite 


these distractions, Stoke Poges, Bucks., has kept its priority. _ 


And no wonder. 

What was happening in August 1746? Well, to begin 
with, Gray spent the first half of the month in London. There 
he visited Hampton Court, Richmond, Greenwich, the homes 
of kings. That he visited Westminster Abbey—where he 
would find storied urns and long-drawn aisles—we do not 
know, but it is a safe inference, for he is recorded as often 
visiting Westminster Hall. 

Fate at that moment made the deaths of royalties topical, 
for there died in rapid succession the Kings of Spain and 
Denmark, and the Dauphiness of France. “ We have been a 
little lucky lately in the deaths of kings,’’ notes Walpole 
sardonically, and at the end of Gray’s stay the Court went 
into mourning for two royalties at once, Spain and the 
Dauphiness. , 

All these things, occurring just before a visit to Stoke, 
might well seem ample cause for the Elegy. But there was 
more. Gray was of too cold a temperament to be easily moved 
to verse. The bell needed hitting hard before it gave out a 
musical note, and these were not hard blows. The crowning 
cause was an immense national stir, focusing as usual in 
London, in which the poet was obliged to participate, firstly 
by his own nature, secondly by the urgency of his friends, and 
thirdly by mere sympathy with the public. 

For London was still thrilling with the story of Prince 
Charlie and the Forty-five. 


Only a few months earlier the § 
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town had been in fear of capture, but those fears were dispelled 
by the artillery of Culloden. Butcher Cumberland, who left 
Fort Augustus in mid July, reached cheering London at the 
his § end of the month. Parliament had already voted him a huge 
the § annuity. Handel got busy composing Judas Maccabeus in his 
the § honour. It was probably this that started Gray off, for 

though no Jacobite, he was no admirer of the German kings ; 
up § and Dapper George and the Butcher were far from arousing 
and & his enthusiasm to 


It “heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
fy With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame.” 


ith. | We read the lines thinking that the muse of poetry is meant, 
ted, | as Gray knew we should, but there are other muses than she 
the fof verse. 

1 of During Gray’s stay Cumberland was presented with the 
ing § freedom of the city in a gold box, while King George himself 
the | rode through to make a speech in the House of Lords, so the 
wn — poet had ample opportunity to see the objects of his inadequate 
r of | veneration venerated by others. He is bound to think, Why 
yite | don’t Authority and Genius praise the troops also ? 


ity. “ The thoughtless world to Majesty may bow, 

a Exalt the brave, and idolise success, 

6m But more to Innocence their safety owe 

oe Than Power and Genius e’er conspired to bless.” 


he Had he published his Elegy when it was written, had he left 
not that verse in it, nobody would ever have had any doubt as 
ten | to what prompted it. But the Elegy was held back for five 
years, and that verse discreetly omitted. Had it remained, 
cal, perhaps George the Third would not have offered him the 
und § Laureateship ! 
na But there was a greater stir in London even than this. 
ole It was the trial in Westminster Hall of the Jacobite peers who 
ent had aided Prince Charlie, a trial which drew most of the élite. 
the § Gray was there most days, with his friend Walpole. Here is 
Walpole’s account: ‘‘I am at this moment come from the 
ke, conclusion of the greatest and most melancholy scene I ever 
vas | yet saw! You will easily guess it was the trials of the rebel 
ved § Lords. As it was the most interesting sight, it was the most 
ta § solemn and fine: a coronation is a puppet show, and all the 
ing § splendour of it idle; but this sight at once feasted one’s eyes 
jn @ and engaged all one’s passions. It began last Monday ; three 
tly § parts of Westminster Hall were inclosed with galleries, and 
und hung with scarlet ; and the whole ceremony was conducted 
with the most awful solemnity and decency.” 
Some of these Lords are soon to be beheaded and buried in 
the Tower. When Gray walks into the Abbey, to mark the 


3* 
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fretted vault and hear the pealing anthem he will assuredly 
glance at the tombs, and make some commonplace reflection 
that animated busts cannot restore the fleeting breath. 
Certain lines will now begin to move on his lips. For the wife 
of the reigning monarch, Queen Caroline, had died a few years 
earlier, and Gray’s dearest friend, Richard West, had written 
an elegy on her, one of the verses of which is far more applicable 
to the rebel Lords : | 


“Ah me! What boots us all our boasted power, 
Our golden treasure, and our purpled state ? 
They cannot ward the inevitable hour, 
Nor stay the fearful violence of Fate.” 


Fearful violence does not suit very well for a lady’s death 
bed, but it fits perfectly for the axe and the block. But Gray 
is bound to see that the first lines are weak, and inveterate 
critic as he was, begin mending them. Look at this: 


“‘ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of Pow’r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour. } 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


It is doggerel raised to literature. But critic after critic has’ 


seen that it was merely West revised. 

We have now got our man started. .All that is necessary 
is to carry him to the congenial solitude of the country 
churchyard and he will finish. 

But now came the climax of public tension—the prepara- 
tions for the execution—the efforts for a reprieve: first this 
rumour, then that: this Duke interceding—that Countess: 
this messenger passing—then that. My Lord Cromartie was 
reprieved. My Lord Kilmarnock was not. My Lord Balmerino 
harangued the populace from his window: the window was 
stopped up. And so on till the grim day of the scaffold. Had 
Gray stayed in town through the climax, he would have been 
emotionally exhausted by the time he went down to Stoke, 
and would never have written a line more. But—he went 
down to Stoke while all this was at the height, and there he 
stayed : his body in the fields, his heart in London : lines of 
old verse moving in his head, and several candidates for 
elegies waiting for their doom. 

Even that was not all. Fate neglected no means. Gray 
was a chilly mortal: his circulation was sluggish. Had he sat 
shivering amid the rigours of an English summer we might 
have heard no more of it. No sun, no churchyard, no Elegy. 
But the summer was hot. In southern England only half an 
inch of rain fell in August, and cattle plague broke out. Now, 


if Gray was sitting in the churchyard when darkness fell, then § 
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the weather must have been warm. Those of us who live in 
the country know that it is normally not feasible to sit out of 
doors after dark in May, or often even in June, while in July 
and August there is only a moderate chance. And if darkness 
fell by nine, as Gray implies, then it was August. And if the 
ploughman was coming home, then the crops were in: it had 
been an early harvest. Which is perhaps also indicated by the 
sheep bells, possibly folded on the stubble. 

Anything else? Yes, the moon. Well, in mid August 
1746 the moon was waxing: there she was, silvering the old 
church tower. It would need a good search through the 
calendar to match this perfect combination of circumstances. 
I don’t think it can be done. 

The rebel Lords were executed at noon on Monday, 
August 18, on Tower Hill. Gray had been at Stoke about a 
week. His post town, Slough, is 24 miles from London, so the 
news will be there during the afternoon, and may well reach 
Stoke by teatime. August 18 then, equals August 29 modern 
G.M.T.; sunset is at seven, twilight ends before eight, and 
night proper begins just before nine. Windsor curfew goes at 
eight. And the moon is a day from the full. 

Everything is as Gray paints it. Presumably he composed 
a few verses during the failing light. When curfew sounds, he 
is bound to think that it is doubly a knell, for brave day and 
braver men. It is a good introduction to his theme, and 
authors don’t often write the first verse first. Here is Gray 
with a few lines in his notebook, and this is Fate writing the 
rest: he had only to take them down. He must have been 
ready to go indoors by 9 p.m. 

In view of this abundance of evidence, I doubt whether 
even the hardiest critic will again seek other sources for the 
Elegy. 

A few remaining items may now be cleared up. 


“ Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise 


Who is this? In his draft Gray blandly elsewhere inserted 
references to Cesar and Cicero, and it has been thought that 
he had some other old Roman in mind here. It is a suggestion 
worthy of pedantry. That spring the greatest orator of the 
age, Pitt himself, had been forced into power by public 
pressure, against the wishes of the Court party, who had tried 
to ruin him. No need to look through the classics ! 


>» 


«To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land—” 


Who is this? Presumably that great financier, Sir Robert 
Walpole, the father of Gray’s closest friend. No need to look 
in Plutarch ! 
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And who is it that wades through slaughter to a throne ? 
Well, Frederick miscalled the Great had just been at it, 
Bonny Prince Charlie had tried it, and the Bourbons were at 
that moment doing it. The thing was becoming.a habit. 

Gray ended up with an apostrophe to himself : 


** By night and Lonely Contemplation led 
To linger in the gloomy walks of Fate.” 


Clever phrase, applicable alike to the Tower and the darkening 
churchyard. 


** Hark how the sacred Calm, that broods around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous Passion cease.” 


Stoke fierce? Gray tumultuous? No, the rebels and the 
crowd. 


“No more with Reason and thyself at Strife 
Give anxious Cares and endless Wishes room.” 


So the wishes for a reprieve were against reason ? They were. 
It is the same formula throughout, Stoke the foreground, 
London the background. 


Had he printed the poem forthwith as it stood, nobody 


would ever have been in doubt. But he was too astute for 
that. We can tell what he did, because we possess his MS. 

He added 16 stanzas, mostly about epitaphs. When? 
Well, it was several years later, because the first part has 
considerably faded. Moreover, his handwriting has somewhat 
changed, he now takes less room for a stanza. Apart from a 
score of lines which have long provided quotations, their chief 
interest is in the picture they give of the poet as he lived, out 
in the early morning, round the high fields, by the greenwood, 
or recumbent at noon under the beech’s old fantastic roots. 
But it is a full summer picture. As it happens there is no 
trouble in dating this appendix. The poem was published in 
the spring of 1751, so 1t.was before that date. In the pre- 
ceding summer Gray visited Stoke, and his aunt had just died. 

I am indebted to the Meteorological Office for the informa- 
tion that the first week of that June was wet, but it turned 
fine on the 7th, and on Friday the 8th, and Saturday the oth 
became blazing hot, thunderstorms following on Sunday. 

So we find him on Tuesday, June 12, 1750, writing to 
Walpole that he has been at Stoke a few days, and has 
completed a poem begun long before. Almost the next thing 
we hear is that the Elegy is being arranged for the Press. If 
there is anything else that needs explaining, I can’t think of it. 


W. M. NEWMAN. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


* BLACK ” LITERATURE 
AND THE NEW PHILOSOPHY 


Tue characteristic of “ Black ” literature and the reason for its name is to 
show us humanity solely and, on principle, in aspects which public 
opinion, “‘ bourgeois ” opinion, thinks abject, monstrous or plain ugly. 
I say on principle ; and in effect the originality of this school is less seen 
in the situations they draw than in their indulgence towards them. 
Thus, in Monsieur J. P. Sartre’s novel, The Age of Reason, the hero, 
seeking for 5,000 francs in order to procure an abortion for his mistress ; 
or for another character who uses all his talents for petty shop lifting ; 
for the girl who, in a Montmartre dance hall, cuts open her hand with a 
knife for the mere pleasure of shocking her companions. For all that 
produces nausea, a sensation which the author not only describes but 
invests with an esthetic meaning, or perhaps even more, a metaphysical 
one. The satisfaction of another writer, Monsieur Raymond Guerin, 
lies in painting for us, in its most hideous details, the moral and physical 
decay of a man who dies, his life eaten away by a cancer. 

In a general way the indulgence of this school of writers towards the 
sexual aberrations of their characters, their eschatalogical obsessions, their 
reversion to the most primitive beastliness, their incapacity—refusal—to 
oppose to the incoherence of life the slightest moral aim, is complete. 
And the style of their novels, of which Monsieur Emile Henriot said 
that they emitted an odour of sinks and latrines, seems less due to the 
nature of the subjects chosen than from the predilection of the authors 
for this sort of writing. One of them, stung by an article in the news- 
paper, /e Monde, replied to the critic by saying that no doubt the critic 
lived in the company of angels and never went to the W.C., to which 
the reply is that Black /#erateurs apparently pass their lives in that 
apartment and invest it with supreme importance. 

Now, we must make no mistake, Black Literature is not an eccentricity 
of brainless young innocents, a series of studio sketches ; this school has 
its philosophy and its own system of values. 

This philosophy—it is called Existantialism—is prepared to explain 
its tenets. For it is to be remarked that those philosophers who are the 
most hostile to reason—and the Black /itterateurs never cease proclaiming 
their contempt for reason—claim to justify themselves. This is a homage 
which they no doubt unwillingly render to reason. The principle they 
claim is that their literature paints man as he is, altogether, with his 
basest, ugliest, blackest traits. Speaking of one of the most typical works 
of this genre, Tropique du Cancer, by the American Henry Miller, where 
we ate given, with minute detail, the utmost eroticism in a veritable 
technique of dirt, Monsieur Julien Sans praises the desire of this school 
to describe all human needs in their most appropriate language. Now 
this pretention of theirs is in no way justified, seeing that these writers 
do not show us all the desires of human creatures, but only their baser 
requirements, to the exclusion of all others. Actually we are offered a 
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one-sided image of man, just as in their day, Georges Sand and Charles de 
Bernard only told us about his noble desires. 

These modern “ naturalists ” bring to mind Victor Hugo’s exclama- 
tion to their ancestor, Emile Zola, ‘‘ A Rose is as natural as a Cabbage ! ” 
And yet the realism of Nana and of Ventre de Paris is as rosewater along- 
side the “ natural’ products of the authors of Printemps Noir or of 
Tropique. These are works that make the profanus vulgus hold their noses. 
And, when the writer of Age of Reason shows us, with his talented pen, 
his heroine whose dressing-gown allows her body to be seen, he tells us 
that her flesh “ looks as though it came out of the pickling tub.” The 
critic might say that there are women whose flesh is lovely, and as he 
never speaks of them his picture is incomplete. But the doctrine of this 
school is that ugliness is the only truth. 

Advocates pleading the cause of this literature tell us that by its 
faithful pictures it increases our general knowledge of man. But this 
claim is not supported by facts, seeing that in it are only seen descriptions 
of exceptional and monstrous beings and, according to Talleyrand’s 
phrase, all that is excessive is without real significance [excessive good as 
well as excessive bad]. One cannot indeed see how the general knowledge 
of mankind has gained because [to take an earlier example of pornography] 
Laurence shows us Keyser being decorated on his bare skin by Lady 
Chatterley, or because Faulkner, in Sanctuaire uses a head of maize in an 
unusual way. Such psychologists remind us of the doctor who asked his 
hospital colleague whether he had any really “‘ good case,” by which he 
meant abnormal one. To which the other replied that he was only 
taking care of such classical illnesses as those of the lungs and heart, 
but that he found endless study in these ordinary cases. 

It must certainly be admitted that humanity—if we except snobs and 
abnormal people—shows good sense in its reaction to descriptions of the 
pathological or the odious, but to the extent that it recognises some part 
of its own complexities it admits them as in Lady Macbeth, Madame 
Marneffe, Becky Sharp, the hero of Crime and Punishment. But at works 
which present us with absolute degradation, descriptions of muck, 
of gangsters, opium eaters, masochists, people will glance for a moment 
and then pass on. I think that this is what will happen to Black 
Literature, though the curiosity about it may last. 

It should be said that contempt of ordinary human feelings has been 
made a dogma by many of our contemporary masters and by no means 
by the least of them. “‘ There is nothing universal but the commonplace,” 
Paul Valery decrees, thus sweeping away all the classical theatre, or at 
least destroying its output. Ina parallel sense [Mauvaises Pensées, p. 162] 
“ natural events are boring events,” which would class as tiresome the 
memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz and those of Saint Simon, as well as 
Voltaire’s Tales and Pascal’s thoughts. Proust gives an example of this 
theory when he describes a state of mind certainly free from universal 
appeal in Albertine disparue. “ Among other names of towns and villages 
in France, names which were only visible or audible, the name of Tours, 
for instance, seemed to me to be differently composed, not of immaterial 
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images, but of venomous substances which act directly on my heart, 
hastening its beating and rendering it painful.” 

Gabriel Marcel, followed by Thibaudet [Reflexions sur la critique, xvi.] 
and by Jean Paulhan [Confluences, Novembre 1943] praises the critic who 
gives “ his attention to the unique.” That is to say, to what is narrowly 
personal to the author, and who is thus indifferent to what represents 
the universal. 

Such and such a novelist deliberately decides not to paint ordinary 
human beings but only abnormal ones. ‘‘ Many people,” says Frangois 
Mauriac, in his Introductions to Thérése Desqueyroux, “‘ will be surprised 
that I have been able to image a creature more odious even than all my 
other heroes. Shall I never be able to write of beings steeped in virtue 
and who wear their hearts on their sleeves ? Those with hearts on their 
sleeves have no history; but I know the story of the buried hearts 
which belong to bodies made of earth.” 

The reader will already have answered that instead of contrasting 
creatures pathologically odious with simpletons with hearts all too 
visible, as Mauriac does, he could have contrasted them with human 
beings who are neither steeped in virtue nor in vice, which is the case with 
most men, who nevertheless often have fateful histories and whose 
portraits are infinitely more difficult to draw. Let us add that the “ hearts 
on sleeves ” may themselves have histories, as told by Balzac in Ursule 
Mirouet, Flaubert in Un Caur Simple, Francis Jammes in Clara d’Ellébeuse. 
But this soul-doctor, like his medical opposite number, only wants “a 
good case.” 

Let us pause for a moment to consider Monsieur Sartre’s heroine, 
who cuts her hand with a knife in a dance hall. Some people see in her 
an echo of André Gide’s Lafcadio, who throws a child out of a train in 
motion in order to show that he is free. According to the faithful this 
is a false interpretation. What the philosopher (Monsieur Sartre) wanted 
to demonstrate by his heroine’s gesture was the action of the human 
being in the agony created in her by her liberty and who freed herself 
from her agony by an act that “‘ classed” her, fixed her morally. The thesis 
is often put forward by Monsieur Sartre’s admirers under the following 
conundrum... Suppose, they say, that in 1940 a young Frenchman, free to 
join the Forces to defend his country or to remain at home and support 
his old mother. This freedom of choice produces in him an agony of 
mind from which he can only be liberated by taking a decision. That is 
our case, it appears, when we are confronted with the moral problems, 
the differing philosophies which are offered to us when we enter life and 
open our eyes to the world. This situation constitutes the fact of 
existence, hence the name of the new philosophy, Existantialism. 

We can see the violently arbitrary nature of the thesis. First of all, 
for the majority of mankind the assumption of their philosophic position 
has in no way been preceded by agony due to their sentiment of libesty. 
Such a man has become a rationalist, such another is a catholic ; both aré 
convinced that they have chosen truths. Neither is aware of torments of 
uncertainty. But admitting preliminary anxiety—for example, that of 
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the young man who had to choose between the army and his mother ? 
A decision will not necessarily put an end to his trouble, for he can 
continue, after having chosen one path to ask himself with agony whether 
he ought not to have taken the other. These theoretical puzzles are the 
very condition of the system of Existantialism. 

Let us return for a moment to this literature, in so much as it dwells 
in the obscure, the ignoble, the degraded. We may ask, what is its 
psychological basis, what are the mental and moral conditions which 
gave birth to such a philosophy ; and what is the foundation on which its 
adherents build? Certain critics believe this to be a fundamental 
inferiority complex, and a sense of sexual deficiency. Their explanations 
may have some truth and yet there are many fervent followers of the sect 
who do not fit this definition. A more likely explanation would seem— 
to me—to be a desire to scandalise, to defy (bourgeois) morality ; the 
real godfather of the sect would, in that case, be Baudelaire with his 
admiration of “‘ carrion ” and Flaubert with his childish thesis, accord- 
ing to which all accepted (bourgeois) ideas dishonoured the author who 
held by them. ‘‘ My book,” says Miller, “is a last dance of agony. 
My cry is the cry of the ‘ last man’ in despair.” Such is the point of 
view of men who, unable to find any meaning in life, above all incapable 


of understanding that this meaning is not in things but in the idea we - 


have of things, and that it is the greatness of man, that differentiates him 
from the animals, that forces him to have such an idea, these men revenge 
themselves for their own weakness by declaring life to be ridiculous and 
of throwing their incoherences and insanities in the face of humanity. 
In this way, Black Literature would seem to be related to Dadaisme 
and to a certain school of modern painting. Such movements have always 
existed and should not disturb sane thought, even though, in our own 
era they are lucky in the vast masses of ignorant and thoughtless people 
who are now to be reached by the immense power of modern publicity. 


JuLieN BENDA. 


THE GREAT STORY 


Ler THE GREAT Story BE ToLp. By H. Wood Jarvis. (Sampson Low. 
18s. net.) This book deserves a wide public. It is full of tales of adven- 
ture and heroism so amazing as to be almost incredible, and, for the most 
part, little known to the general public. But besides that, it is a book 
with a purpose, as its sub-title indicates—that of telling the truth about 
British expansion and the growth of the British Empire and Common- 
wealth. Here is an answer to the question whether Britain has for 
centuries been selfishly choosing the most desirable parts of the world 
solely for her own aggrandisement and wealth. And in giving this 
answer, Mr. Wood Jarvis tells us stories of men of courage and daring, 
meschant adventurers, some of them quite unknown to their country- 
men. For while every schoolboy knows the names of Drake and Raleigh, 
how many know of plain John Smith, or Flinders and Bass, or Wakefield 
and Marsden ? 
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Of them all, the tale of John Smith is perhaps the most astounding. 
Born in Lincolnshire, and eight years of age when the victory over the 
Spanish Armada thrilled the country, he served in the armies of the 
Continent and against the Turkish Army, then sweeping across Europe. 
Finding himself at Marseilles, he embarked in a ship for Italy, and off 
Nice was thrown overboard as the Jonah of the ship ina storm. He made 
for an island, St. Mary, was rescued by a French ship and found his way 
to Gratz, where he took service under the Earl of Meldritch. He invented 
a primitive form of Morse, using three torches, which gained him his 
captaincy. He also experimented with “‘ Fiery Dragons,” an early form 
of hand grenades. He fought in many campaigns against the Turks, and 
being wounded in battle, was taken prisoner, sold in chains in a Danubian 
town and sent, as a present to the mistress of the Pasha who bought him, 
to Constantinople. The lady was fascinated by his tales of adventure and, 
fearing the jealousy of the Pasha, sent Smith to a brother far in the country 
of the Tartars. There he saw something of the strange life of these 
nomads, in their great mobile houses built on carts sometimes 15 to 
16 feet broad, and drawn by deer, camels or bulls. Driven desperate by 
ill-treatment he fell upon and killed Timor Pasha, and assumed his 
clothes. After great hardships he reached a Russian settlement, where 
his attractive personality caused another fair lady, the lady Callamata, 
“to supply his wants.” And so to England. Some time before this, 
Richard Hakluyt had published a book on The Principall Navigations and 
Discoveries of the English Nation, which was even then having an immense 
effect on English thought. And when the Royal Virginian Company was 
formed with Hakluyt as a Patentee in its Charter, John Smith was one of 
the pioneer settlers who sailed for Virginia in the Company’s fleet. 
Taken prisoner by the Indians, his dramatic rescue from death at their 
hands by the Princess Pocahontas is the best known episode in his career. 
The friendship then formed with the Indians undoubtedly saved the 
little colony, and laid the foundation for the settlement of Virginia by Lord 
De La Warr in 1609 after Smith’s return to England. After this came the 
arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers in New England, the Protestants in 
Massachusetts, the Catholics in Maryland and the Quakers under William 
Penn in Pennsylvania, to people British America. 

The effect of the rise in the price of pepper and spices in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, led to the formation of the East India Company, which 
began another chapter in the history of British expansion. The voyages 
of Captain Cook and the energy and initiative of Sir Joseph Banks added 
Australia and New Zealand to our possessions, although, later, the name 
of Colony was then becoming increasingly unpopular with politicians 
at home, on account of the troubles with the American Colonies in the 
18th century. The story of the voyage of Matthew Flinders and George 
Bass in their tiny Tom Thumb exploring the Australian coast makes 
delightful reading. They proved that New Holland and New South 
Wales were part of the same continent. Sir Flinders Petrie, the famous 
Egyptologist, was a grandson of Matthew Flinders ; and his father had 
sailed under Captain Bligh of the Bounty. 
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There is another little-known tale in the chapter on Edward, Gibbon 
Wakefield. Indiscretions in early life caused him to be sentenced to 
imprisonment, and the conditions he found there had so profound an 
effect on him that he evolved what is now known as the Wakefield 
System, which, after many struggles and disappointments was incor- 
porated into our Colonial scheme. Another vital story is that of South 
Africa, which brings many well-known names to mind. Early in this 
century Lord Milner and Joseph Chamberlain were fighting in an effort 
to secure peace and security in that country. They won the war, but not 
the settlement. Here our author shows a sanguine spirit not justified by 
events. 

This book is, as Lord Queenborough says in his Foreword, a pro- 
cession of our countrymen, whose names ought to be household words, 
all the more so, in that some who performed the most constructive 
services won the least reward. Undoubtedly a book to be read by all who 
have interest and pride in our great heritage. 


A GARDENER’S GARDEN 


THE GARDEN. By V. Sackville-West. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) Miss 
V. Sackville-West’s new book of poetry, The Garden, is a successor to her 
long poem, The Land, which appeared some 20 years ago, and for which 
she received the Hawthornden Prize. Mr. Desmond MacCarthy says 
that the best way to review poetry—especially good new poetry—is to 
quote it; and this is true of this volume. Miss Sackville-West has a 
talent for making the Not-So-Young attractive, and her charming 
dedicatory poem to Mrs. Drummond reminds us of her delightful 
picture of the heroine in A// Passion Spent. 


“ the drab of hoping no more from Life ? 
Which marks the transit from youth to sage ?” 


‘ 


She is clearly a true gardener herself, one who “ cannot work in 
gloves” ; talks of “ ungloved fingers with their certain touch” ; and of 
the 

“ good gardener with his eyes on ground, 
Lifted towards the sunset as he scrapes 
His tools at day’s end.” 


She has found the best form of “escape” in these years of war; the 
comfort and consolation of getting down to Earth. And the reward :— 


“You dreamed us, and we made your dream come true. 
We are your vision, here made manifest. 
You sowed us, and obediently we grew, 
But, sowing us, you sowed more than you knew 
And something not ourselves has done the rest.” 
And in the black-out she writes :— 
“‘ Darkness is greater light to those who see ; 
Solitude greater company to those 
who hear the immaterial voices ; those 
Who dare to be alone.” 
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The book is divided into seasons, and the reader will find sound garden 
lore and many good and practical hints in these pages. This is definitely 
a book for the garden lover to keep handy by and dip into. Miss Sack- 
ville-West ends with autumn, 


“Not the spare winter, clothed in black and white, 
. . . But gliding Time that slid us into gold 
Richer and deeper as we grew more old 
And saw some meaning in this dying day ; 
Travellers of the year, who faintly say 
How could such beauty walk the common way ?” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A History oF Russia. By George Vernadsky. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege ; Oxford University 
Press. 18s. 6d.) This new and revised edition of Professor Vernadsky’s 
well-known History of Russia, although published two years ago, has been 
all but ignored in the British Press. It is in large measure a new book, 
and has the merit of telling the tale of Russia’s past in the short space of 
a single volume as that tale is seen by a contemporary Russian who, 
though an expatriate, and himself not a Communist, is nevertheless a 
patriotic Russian. Professor Vernadsky’s new edition falls essentially 
into two parts. The first, which occupies a little less than half the 
volume, covers the whole of Russian history from the beginnings down 
to1917. The second part, which fills the rest of the book, tells the story 
of Soviet Russia from the 1917 Revolution onwards through the successful 
Russian campaign against the Germans in 1943. In this part Professor 
Vernadsky brings together much material which the English-speaking 
reader will not easily find elsewhere. His whole interpretation of Soviet 
policy has been profoundly affected by the success with which the post- 
Revolutionary régime withstood the German attack that began in 1941. 
As a Russian, who, like practically all Russians, loves his country regard- 
less of politics, Professor Vernadsky is disposed to set a high value on the 
achievements of a régime which, whatever its theories, gave Russia 
some of the strength required to withstand so tremendous an onslaught. 
Of special interest at the present time are Professor Vernadsky’s account 
of Soviet foreign policy and his review of general trends in cultural 
developments under the Soviets, much of which will be new to non- 
Russian readers. The strong, if unconscious, Great Russian nationalism 
with which he writes appears in some of his references to Poland, which 
he describes in one place as “‘ a country not yet in existence in 1914”! 
But if Professor Vernadsky’s judgment is at times biassed, as a whole 
his book is to be highly commended for the full, clear, compact manner 
in which it covers a very wide field. 


British RULE IN BurMA, 1824-1942. By G. E. Harvey. (Faber. 
10s. 6d.) Mr. Harvey writes of Burma with the authority of twenty 
years” residence as a responsible civil servant and the knowledge of the 
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author of the most authoritative modern history of the country. His 
book, a short work of some 40,000 words, falls into four main sections 
concerned respectively with the country and its peoples, Burmese history 
(including the structure of Burmese society both before and under 
English rule), the governmental structure and economics of Burma 
during the period of British rule from 1826 onwards, and the constitution 
and political problems during the modern period of reform beginning 
with the dyarchy introduced in 1923. An astonishing amount of 
information is packed by Mr. Harvey into an extremely narrow compass ; 
while his comments are those of a man who knows, respects and likes 
the people with whom he is concerned and who is not taken in by the 
political phrase-mongering behind many so-called “reforms.” Not 
that everything Britain has done in Burma is above criticism in Mr. 
Harvey’s eyes ; for example, he has severe words to say about our mis- 
handling of the Buddhist priesthood. But throughout there are measure 
and insight which, together with Mr. Harvey’s great knowledge and 
experience, make this book absolutely indispensable for anyone 
unacquainted with the country who wishes to understand something of 
the great social, economic and political problems facing Burma to-day. 


In Quest oF CrvitizaTIon. By Ronald Latham. (Jarrolds. 21s.) 
Mr. Latham’s book, a long and interesting survey of early civilisations, 
grew out ofa course of lectures given by the author in 1938 at the Working 
Men’s College, St. Pancras. Mr. Latham begins with pre-history. The 
historic civilisations covered include those of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
China and India (including the Mohenjo-Daro remains in the Indus 
Valley), and, of course, Greece and Palestine. These are some of the 
principal civilisations also analysed—sometimes under slightly different 
names—by Professor Toynbee in his great Study of History. Mr. Latham 
quotes extensively from contemporary authors whose writings have 
come down to us. There is a broad common-sense about his point of 
view which keeps his comments earthy and often makes them attractive. 
Although the framework of social analysis which he employs is perhaps 
a trifle sketchy for the immense weight and complexity of the social 
and spiritual problems with which it is concerned, there is much in 
Mr. Latham’s book which can be read with enjoyment and profit by 
anyone seriously concerned with the grave issues facing our tragic, 
tempestuous age. 


MAN Mipwire. Edited and narrated by Ernest Gray. (Robert Hale. 
12s. 6d.) The somewhat crude and unpleasant title of this book should 
not be allowed to keep readers from making the acquaintance of a very 
pleasant personality and enjoying many brilliant sketches of 18th-century 
London life. The real author of this book is John Knyveton, M.D., 
whose journal or diary Mr. Gray has edited and transcribed in the present 
volume and in two earlier ones—Surgeon’s Mate and The Diary of a Surgeon 
in the Years 1751-1752. Born in Kent in 1729, Knyveton came to 
London in 1751 to learn his profession, entered the Royal Navy as a 
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surgeon’s mate a year later, served in various naval appointments until 
he was 34, and then left the sea and settled in London, becoming a most 
successful and fashionable obstetrician and accoucheur until he retired 
shortly before his death at 80. The present volume deals with his return 
to London in 1763 and with his struggles and successes in the years that 
followed. A vein of medical description running throughout the book 
will be of particular interest to many doctors. Eighteenth-century 
medicine and surgery, even as practised by so intelligent and kind a man 
as Dr. Knyveton, contained experiences for the sick and suffering which 
go far to explain why those attended by doctors are to this day called 
“patients.” For the general reader, however, it is the bulk of the book, 
which is entirely non-medical in character, that is fascinating. John 
Knyveton’s diary is rich with entries ranging from the rare novelty of 
wall paper in 1772 (it was one of the adornments of his new house, in 
which he took a delightful pride), and the excitements provided for 
18th-century theatre-goers when members of an audience did not approve 
of a play (at one piece “‘ the audience were so enraged they broke up the 
benches and threw them at the actors” ; this was in 1773), to glimpses of 
Lady Hamilton and a moving account of Nelson’s funeral. Although 
in this volume Mr. Gray’s editing has now and again cut a little too deep 
or telescoped and combined the original entries a little too much, Man 
Midwife as a whole is an interesting, entertaining and sometimes moving 
book, rich with “‘ the passion and the piety and prowess” both of its 
author and of the vivid, vigorous, thrusting, often harsh, but always 
vital, England in which he lived. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND THE RIFLE. Colonel Lord Cottesloe. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 12s. 6d.) Lord Cottesloe’s book is a labour of love on the 
subject which has formed his hobby for two-thirds of a century. The 
rifle, he rightly points out, is a weapon of great interest and power and of 
much romance. Actually Lord Cottesloe’s story begins somewhat 
farther back, dealing briefly first with such early missile weapons as the 
sling and bow before going on to the gun, the musket, and other prede- 
cessors of the rifle. There is much about rifle shooting, starting with a 
fascinating account of a match (in which ‘‘ musquets ” were used) which 
took place between ‘“‘ certain merchants and shopkeepers of Bristol 
against so many more of Exeter” in the year 1616. There are many 
tales of match shooting in modern times, together with proved comment 
on practical problems of rifle shooting both during matches and in wat. 
An extremely interesting chapter deals in non-technical terms with the 
ballistics of the rifle, packing much unusual information into very little 
space. Lord Cottesloe knows his countrymen and his book therefore 
ends with a warning. ‘“‘ The man with the rifle,” he points out, “is 
still indispensable’ ; and he goes on to insist that “‘ we can have no 
security against aggression except in defence measures based not on the 
supposed intentions of others, but on a realistic view which takes fully 


into account the lessons of the last thirty years, the unscrupulous scheming § 
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HAT is your health worth? We 
accept good health as if it is our 
right and only value it when it is gone. 
What is it worth to be without pain? 
All that a man has would not be enough. 
| put these questions to you because so 
many of us forget the ceaseless, selfless 
fight that goes on against sickness and pain. 
Night and day in the Royal Cancer 
Hospital this battle goes on. Slowly but 
relentlessly the forces of the unknown are 
being conquered. 

Already much has been done to prevent 
Cancer. Still more has been done to alleviate 
the agony of those who suffer from it. 

The Royal Cancer Hospital has no funds 
save those which come from gifts and 
subscriptions. The cost of research, of ; 
new equipment mounts steadily. The cost 
of treating Cancer patients has to be met. 

In gratitude for your good health, for 
your nights of sound sleep, for your mind 
that is uniroubled by the pain of the body 
-will you give something for the war 
against Cancer ? 

Be generous. Give of your money as 
these laboratory workers give of their time. 

May you never need the help of the 
Royal Cancer Hospital—but will you 
recognise its need of you? 

What about something for each year 
of good health? Money is twice given 
when ii comes from gratitude for happiness. 


The Royal 
Fancer 


Hospital 


( FREE } 
FULHAM ROAD LONDON, S.W.3 
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MISS WESTON’S 
ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 
(1881) (1876) 


Co-Founders : 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E. LL.D. 
The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 


Both the Royal Sailors’ Rests have been completely 
destroyed by enemy action and are carrying on in 
temporary premises. 


Three Canteens and Recreation Centres and two 
Branch R.S. Rests have been opened in addition. 


Funds are urgently needed for reconstruction, when 
feasible, and to meet extra expenses in carrying on 
the Spiritual and Temperance work. 


WILL YOU LEND US A HAND? 
LEGACIES ARE A MOST WELCOME HELP 


Contributions, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, should be sent to 
The Hon. Treasurer, Royal Sailors’ Rest, 
Buckingham Street, Portsmouth. 


Cheques, etc., to be crossed ‘* Nat. Prov. Bank Led., 
Portsmouth.”” 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


THE DEBT OF HONOUR 


The alleviation of distress amongst ex-Service 
men and women, including the disabled and 
their dependents, and the care of those left 
behind by the men who fell in action, are 
the foremost of the many responsibilities 
which the British Legion has undertaken 
since 1921. 


The second World War has added materi- 
ally to this great work. Annual expendi- 
ture is rapidly increasing, and an appeal is 
earnestly made for legacies—to safeguard 
the future of the Legion’s work for those 
to whom the Nation owes so much. 


REMEMBER.—The British Legion helps ex- 
Service men and women of ALL ranks, ALL 
Services and ALL Wars. 


BRITISH LEGION APPEAL 


(HAIG’S FUND) 
RICHMOND SURREY 


Full details of all beneficent cctivities and 
Forms of Bequest can be obtained on request. 
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and ill-faith of [other] powers, and our own most perilous negligence in 
the past.” All in all this is a book which will bring many and diverse 
readers enjoyment and profit. There is a good index; but chapter 
headings and a table of contents are badly wanted. 


Journey to Lonpon. By Dik Lehmkuhl. (Hutchinson. tos. 6d.) 
Mr. Lehmkuhl has written the story of the Norwegian Government at 
war with the help of material collected from those who worked in that 
Government at the time and with assistance from the Norwegian Informa- 
tion Office, with whose authority the present volume is published. The 
story begins on the eve of the German invasion in 1940. A vivid 
account of the difficult journey of King Haakon and the Norwegian 
Government from Oslo to London occupies most of the book, which 
also tells of many incidents and experiences during the Norwegians’ 
subsequent five years in London. A final chapter recounts the story of 
their return home. No people resisted during the war with greater 
obstinacy and staunchness than the Norwegians ; and this fine record 
of the adventures and role of their Government during those bitter 
years will be read with pleasure by Norway’s many British admirers and 
friends. | 


THE WInGs OF WARFARE. By Geoffrey D. M. Block. (Hutchinson’s 
Scientific and Technical Publications. 15s.) Mr. Block wrote this book 
mainly in North Africa, where he served with the Eighth Army from 
Alamein onwards, and in Italy. The facts on which it is based were 
largely gathered during three earlier years spent, as he tells his readers, 
*‘on gun sites, exchanging projectiles with Marshal Goering’s planes.” 
A brief survey discusses the general characteristics of aircraft and the 
principles of aeronautics, air engine construction, and the construction 
of both aircraft and war planes. The bulk of the book analyses the 
principal types of aircraft used throughout most of the war, commenting 
usefully on their aero-dynamic, design, constructional, and military 
characteristics. The last chapter contains a sensible general discussion 
of air power in war, ending with a wholly sound insistence that land, sea 
and air forces form a single team, and that “‘ Victory comes not to the 
Power that possesses the biggest air force, but to the one that can best 
integrate the power of all three arms.” Though now fortunately no 
longer of practical interest, The Wings of Warfare possesses permanent 
value as a semi-popular reference book dealing with aircraft design and 
use during the late war and reviewing war-time experience in the combat 
uses of modern air power. 


ScIENCE OLD AND New. By J. Arthur Thomson. (Andrew Melrose, 
10s. 6d.) Professor J. Arthur Thomson has collected here a number of 
essays on modern biology, some of them containing material which has 
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appeared before in the Periodical Press. Out of about fifty short studies, 
the first twenty deal mainly with problems of natural history and ecology; 
the next twenty are more strictly biological ; while the remainder discuss 
various questions of evolution and man and his outlook. There is an 
extraordinary range of subject-matter in this small volume, and much of 
it will certainly be both new and fascinating to the ordinary reader with 
eyes to see the world about him. 
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TWO NOVELS * 


A Bip For Freepom. By Richard Lea. (Messrs. Rich and Cowan. 
gs. 6d.) Itis not easy to understand the object the author of this book had 
in portraying this clever but very unpleasant study of callous, self-centred 
youth between the wars. Perhaps as a warning of the consequences of 
excessive self-analysis and the urge for self-fulfilment and personal hap- 
piness. Whatever the design, the hero is a poor creature who takes the 
line of least resistance and, when the girl he is in love with turns him 
down, decides to leave England to its fate—he considers her in a dying 
condition and Christianity already dead—and seek happiness and peace 
in a younger land. One wonders what his opinion of this country would 
have been had he seen it during the last six years of war. The heroine, 
as the result of a curious experience which terrified her, decides to accom- 


pany him ; and the stealthy collecting of her belongings from her home, | 


without a word of explanation to her parents, is one of the many cruel 
episodes in the book. After Joy’s death, the heroic Philip does have 
some glimmerings of realising what he was, but only to decide that his 
action in cutting adrift was “‘ indeed a stupidity”; and when he had 
finished his analysis of the past he found himself in a state of “ lovely 
indifference, lovely impersonality, lovely contemplation.” ‘‘ So long as 
a man is happy, it doesn’t matter to him how rotten his race-life is.”” So 
he quits in order to be “saved” by getting back his “ personal hap- 
piness” That is all that matters. That is the outworn creed of this 
depressing book |! 


Currstmas Mart. By Lewis Cox. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) This is a 
simple tale of a young man returning from India for the first time after 
six years. He arrives in time for the Christmas celebrations, and finds his 
family preoccupied with their own affairs. There is trouble between his 
mother and her husband, his stepfather. There are three step-sisters, two 
of whom are engaged, or on the point of being so, to men of whom he 
does not approve. The third step-sister, Teresa, he falls in love with at 
first sight, and the book is mainly taken up with the rather stupid com- 
plications and misunderstandings that occur between them. His own 
sister is also madly in love with a timid young man, whose mother tries to 
separate them. All the events in the book occur during the Christmas 
season, which, although presumably the first after the war, does not appear 
to have been a happy time for anyone concerned. 
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A GOOD THRILL 


A Casz oF Books. By Bruce Graeme. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) Mr. 

Bruce Graeme’s new story is a good thriller, bringing in once more the 

attractive bookseller, Theodore I. Terhune, as amateur detective. The 

scene is laid in a small country town in Kent, near Ashford, and the tale 

centres round the murder of a well-known collector of books of value 

and interest. Arthur Harrison lived alone in a charming house with a, 
beautiful garden and was a good customer of Theodore Terhune, whose 

bookshop was not far away. Absorbed in his collection and his gardens, 

there seemed at first sight no reason why anyone should murder him, for, 

as Detective-Sergeant Murphy remarked, however valuable a book might 

be, no man of sense would risk his life to steal it, especially if it was rare 

enough to be easily traceable. On the other hand, masses of books had 

been flung from their shelves on to the floor, as if someone was in search 

of one in particular. In the course of the story, the reader is brought 

into contact with books and booksellers and dealers, and auction sales, 

and this atmosphere will be found attractive to readers who are not 

normally much interested in crime stories. There is an interesting hint of 
the effect of the war in encouraging lawlessness and crime ; the looting of 
treasures and objects of art; and the activities of the Inter-Alllied Com- 

mittee of the Institute of Art and Design. The story is well told and is 

sure to be popular with Mr. Bruce Graeme’s many admirers. 
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CORRECTION 


In the review of Our Armoured Forces, by Lieutenant-General Sj 
Giffard le Q. Martel, in our June issue, a major misprint occurred a 
page 519. The penultimate sentence in the review of this book shoul 
read as follows : 

“* His account of the summer campaign of 1943 and of the ps 
that he himself played in the preparation of Russian operation 
plans for that campaign makes a strong case for the view 
Russian tactical knowledge and resources would not have bee 
adequate to defeat the Germans at that crucial phase of the wal 
but for the material—and still more—the experience which the 
drew from their Allies, and especially from Britain.” 

In our June issue the word “‘ wot”? (italicised above) was unfortunatel 
omitted. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW STAMPS 
To the Editor National Review 


Sir,—Your astonishing farrago of nonsense about the ne 
stamps in your August issue surpasses all the other inanitie 
I have seen in the Press for months. 

If you had taken the least trouble to get at the facts yo 
would have found out that the Post Office will sell either th 
smaller or larger stamps on request. This was announceé 
in all the papers at the time of issue and is well known at a 
post offices. 

No doubt, however, your attack springs not from genuing 
ignorance but from a desire to “ find a stick ”’ for the Govern 
ment. Another time you would be well advised to be a littl 
less ‘‘ obvious.”’ 


Yours faithfully, 
W. L. LEIGH-CLARE. 
2 Ridgeway, Guildford, 
Surrey. 
August 15, 1946. : 
(We are glad to print the information that the large-siz 
stamps are not obligatory.—ED. N.R.] 


